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SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES 
Introduction 


“'Fhis volume contains 21 digests of pertinent information on com- 
modities dutiable under schedule 8 of ‘the Tariff Act of i930, which 
‘have been listed (upto Woy. 9, 1946) by the Trade Agreements Committee 
for consideration in the proposed trade agreement negotiations with those 
foreign countries which have been invited to Beitdadodte in the so-called 
"nuclear" group. Similar volumes have been or are being prepared by the 
Tariff Commission on commodities dutiable under other schedules of the 
tariff act which have been listed for these negotiations. Those 
products on the free List of the tariff act which are subject to import- 
excise taxes are treated as dutiable commodities and sre. covered by 
digests which appear in the volumes for the tariff schedules to which such 
products are most nearly related. In addition, a special volume will 
be issued covéring all commodities on the free list, ‘other than those 
subject to import-excise taxes, which have not been diated 1 the 
negotiations. 


Schedule § covers all beverages, alcoholic and nona ephinise provided 
for in the tariff act. All of these with. the exception of:dessert wines 
and sake have been listed for consideration in the proposed negotiations, 
so that the coverage of this schedule by the digests in this volume 
is complete except for these two items. The imports dealt with accounted 
for 96 percent of the total value of imports under this schedule in 1939.1/ 


Generally our imports of beverages have been specialty products 
commanding considerably higher prices than the nearest comparable article 
of United States production. Among the beverages are some of the items 
of greatest importance in our import trade. Thus before World War ITI 
Scotch whiskey was preeminent among our imports from the United Kingdom; 
champagne, still wines, brandy, and vermuth among our imports from France. 


United States production of whisky, “beer, and carbonated beverages 
is very large and imports und exports are consequently small relative to 
our total consumption. Statistics are not available for an accurate 
comparison but the Tariff Commission has estimated 2/ that in 1939 the value 
of the domestic output of all alcoholic: beverages (including distilled 
spirits, wines, and beer) on a basis fairly comparable with foreign value 
of imports, was somewhere between 900 miilion and-1,050 million dollars. 

In that year the foreign value of imports was 59 Pane dollars and 
equivalent therefore to about 6 percent of the value of United States pro- 
duction. These figures do not include internal revenue tax or duties. 
United States exports of alcoholic and non-alcoholic beverages have been 
insignificant relative to domestic production and small relative even 

to imports. In this total value of United States production of: alcoholic 
beverages beer represented about 63 percent and whisky: about 27 percent. 
On a quantity basis imports supplied less’ than one-fcurth of 1°percent 

of total United States consumption of beer.’ In 1939, the value of 
United States production of non-alcoholic beverages exceeded 350 million 
dollars while the value of imports totaled less than 1/2 million dollars. 
United States methods of machine mass production are well adapted to 
‘turning out beer and soft drinks and these commodities are so bulky that 
there is’ considerable ae Ly ‘in local as compared with long distance 
ahs ae eres 





Teens on, in 1939 accounted for OL es art of the total value of 
imports under schedule & were subject. to reduced. rates of duty provided 
in trade agreements in effect:on April 1,.1945.: eo 3 

2/ U.S. Tariff Commission, Post-war Imports Je Domestic Sects ee of 
Major Commodities, Sec. 6, Agricultural and Fishery Products and Beverages, 
is (6335 





de 


The ratio of the duties collected on all imports of commodities 
in Schedule 8 to the foreign value of such imports was 61 percent in 
1937 and 58 percent in i939. This reduction was due principally to 
the reduction in duties in the agreements with Canada and the United 
Kingdom. ; 


Explanatory Notes 


The digests presented herein have been kept as brief as possible 
and contain only the data most pertinent for an understanding of the 
international competitive situation with respect to the various products. 
It was obviously impractical to include all the facts pertaining to the 
many commodities listed for consideration. Supplementing the data given 
in the digests, and available for use in the negotiations, is the 
extensive information contained in'the files of the Commission and its 
numerous published re.orts, as well.as the knowledge and experience of 
its staff. 


In many instances, where a number of closely related commodities 
are listed for consideration, a Summary Digest is given in addition to 
separate digests on each of the listed fond The Summary Digest gives ~ 
statistics of production, exports, and imports for the grcup of related ' 
products as a whole, describes the interrelutionships among the several 
products, end discusses general competitive problems. In some cases 

the Summary Digest covers items which are not Listed for consideration 

in the proposed negotiations. ‘Such unlisted items have been included 

in order to give a more complete picture of the production and trade in 
all the related products of an industry; they are not covered by sep- 
arate digests. Occasionally the statistics of production given in the 
Summary Digest relate to the product in both unfabricated and fabricated 
forms, resulting in some duplication. . Where duplication is significant, 
attention is cailed to that fact. 


Most of the areaans give statistics of United States production, 
exports, and imports (total and by principal sources) for the three pre- 


war years, 1937, 1938, and 1939 and for one war year, 1943. In the 
case of some commodities the statistics cover a much ets period. 
Where statistics of production or of exports of a particular commodity 


are not available, estimated figures, or some aenuee “Hai cabin of the 
relative importance of production and exports as compared with imports 
are given Pee eee Frequently.a digest covers more than one 
statistical import clas In such cases, if the imports are significant, 
a supplementar ry table is given, showing for 1939, or some other repre- 
sentative prewar year, statis stics of United States imports by individual 
statistical class, by principal country of origin. Where exports under 
Lend-lease are substantial, as well as where imports free for government 
use or as an act of international courtesy or free under special pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1930 are substantial, they are indicated in 
footnotes to the tables. 


Import values are in practically all cases foreign values, i.e., 
they do not include duties, transportation costs, and certain other charges 
incident to the shipment of products from the foreign country to the 
United States. These values, therefore, are not strictly comparable 
with the values shown for United States production (which are usually 
the sales value of the product at the plant) or for exports (which re- 
present the actual selling price including inland freight and other 
charges to the port of exportation). 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are gen- 
erally listed in the table in the order of the magnitude (by value) of 
their imports in 1939; and names of the proposed negotiating countries 
are shown in capital letters. 


The digests show for each item the rate of duty provided in the 
Tariff Act of 1930 and the 1945 (January 1) rate. Changes in the duty 
since the act of 1930 became effective are shown in detail in footnotes, 
When it is significant, the ad valorem equivalent (or the specific equiv-— 
alent) of each rate of duty is given in a general note following the 
section on tariff rates. 


In the case of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain com- 
modities were reduced by the trade agreements with the United Kingdom and 
Canada effective January 1, 1939. The sconomic conditions in these 
countries and throughout the world were go disturbed in 1939, as the 
result of preparations for and actuni outbreak of war, that the stetistics 
of United States imports for that year cannot be taken as indicating what 
would have been the effects of these duty reductions under peacetime 
conditions; the import data for the war yeare are still less indicative 
of what would have heen those effects. 
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Par. No. 802 
UNITED KINGDO) 
CANADA 
FRANCE 
WHISKY, GIN, RUM, AND BRANDY (SUMMARY DIGEST) NETHERLANDS 
(See separate digests which follow on the principal groups CUBA 


CL Fe eee 


‘of products under this classification) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1711.0, 1712.0, 1714.2, 1714.5, 1715.2, 1715.3, 








1715 5 
United States production, imports, exports, anc: apparent consumption, 
1935-44 . 
© ohsaabin ae : Imports.’ _ mie : : Ratio of 
NEAT cnet as Production i/,; Cora. Domestic , Apparent —§; imports to 
re a :consumption: exports is seigonte vampes :consumption 
rel 000. piewtval.%,..,000 pi. 71,000 pf. 1,000 pes pal: Percent 
| “Se 3 Babe 3, Babe 3 7 : perked 
1935 —---—-------: 84,019 =: 6,835 3 nea 3: 90,854 3 on 
1936 -——~-------: tore ae te th OLD... la pc ote) 2 17 lle were” cK ig 
YAS eke A eee eae tC; Cie ye 15,682 H 47 : ba ROS 2 eS 
1928 -------+--=-:; LOS OG oc, 3 Dee a 8 Ce aa” Eee 9.8 
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Bu Total of Pepaiet on Ay in. feaiaiet digests. 
Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Treasury ‘Departnent; 
imports -and exports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Connon 
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Rum in bottles: 7: , | 
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| (Br. W. Indies) 
Ruin in containers holding more 
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00 CUBA 


Or PTOCIEL. OF eCUDE eee ee oe eo 5 Zz 
Ee eal eee eee ee 5x00" 6/2550 UNITED KINGDOM 
| | has (Br. W. Indies), 
FRANCE 
Whisky: ; , . tnd ert et ig hers aa 
Aged in wooden containers, 9 +00 yf 2.50 ; : ar sae sag 
de years or more.” . KINGDOM 
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bhi. Trade agreements with France, effective’ June 1936 and with Argentina, effe 


tive 1941. 
ei Trade agreements with the Netherlands, effective iy Srna 1936, and the 
United Kingdom, effective January’ 1939." 
3/ “Trade agreements with Cuba, e effective Septeniber 1934 (from $4.00 to-$2. 50) 
and effective June. 1935 (from w2.50: to: $2.00) res aoe pigchine RAS in general 
rate pursuant to trade agreement. with Haiti. 
y./- _Trade agreements with Haiti; eaeieaat Ke June 1935',.: and, the. United Kingdom, 
effecti vs fenuary 1939. - 
Recuct tious _Zesulted from, the. change in “the general wad pursuant to trade 
agreeie nt with Mexico. eye 
ee Trade agusainent ah Mexico, effective January 1943. oh 
Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and Tae 1939, ‘and 
th the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
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WHISKY, GIN, RUM, AND BRANDY (SUMMARY DIGEST)—Ccontinued 


During the years 1937-39, the total apparent consumption of the distilled 

beverages™ here ‘considered (which comprise nearly all of the distilled beverages 

consumed in’ the United States) averaged 123 million proof gallons annually. The 
term "proof" refers to the alcoholic strength of the beverage; a "proof gallon," 
as used in the tariff and tax laws, means.a gallon of beverage of 100 proof or 

50 percent fAleohol by volume. in@einienias most bottled distilled beverages are 
below 100 percent proof (frequently around 86), the actual number of gallons con- 
sumed was considerably more than 123 million and exceeded 1 gallon per capita. 
Whisky, mach the most important of these beverages, accounted for 6&0 to 85 percent 
of the total consumption; gin represented about 10 percent; rum and brandy toge— 
ther made up the remainder. The distilling of beverages is well adapted to tra~ 
ditional United States methods of production, since it involves the utilization of 
a relatively large amount of equipment and relatively little iabor. This country 
possesses ample distilling facilities and, under normal conditions, has plentiful 
supplies of the most important of the raw materisnls end packaging supplies needed. 


At the outbreak of World War II, the post-repeal distilled beverage industry 
in the United States was less than 6 years old. Although large supplies of 
“domestic immature spirits were on hend, the-supplies of domestic mature, aged 
beverages had not, up to that time, been adequate. - A considerable, though a 
decreasing, part of total consumption had been supplied by imports. 


During the war the demand for distilled beverages increased tremendously. 
Apparent consumption increased to 158 million proof gallons in 1942. Subsequently, 
as a result of the Government's industrial elcohol program, the distillation of 
whisky and beverage alcohol was discontinued between October 8, 1942, and August 
1945, except during the so-called holiday months of August 1944 and January 1945. 
There was an increase in production of brandy in continental United States and of 
rum in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, but the combined production of all dis- 
tilled beverages was nearly.30 percent less in 1943 than in 1942. Although the 
importation, from the Caribbean areas and Mexico, of gin, rum, and beverage neutral 
spirits derived from cane products increased sharply, a large part of the current 
consumption of distilled beverages had to come from accumulated domestic stocks of 
aged and aging spirits. This relative scarcity of supplies combined with the 
increased demand, and mich higher internal revenue taxes, which were increased from 
wee25 per proof gallon (2.00 on brandy) as of July 1, 1938, to $9.00 as of 
April 1, 1944, tended to cause prices to increase sharply.” "~ tits 


Although war restrictions on the distillation of whisky and neutral spirits 
were removed as of September 1945, actual distiilation has continued to be sharply 
limited by the lack of available grains. At the present time, July 1946, whisky 
distillers are allowed only enough grain for 3 days! operation per month, or mie 
tenth of iy paper Because of the present low stocks of distilled beverages and 
the necessity for aging most of them for 3 or 4 years, the supplies of mature 
beverages wiil be low relative to demand for a Sa Ce period even after 
full-scale distilling is resumed. 


Except during the immediate post-repeal period, when imports ‘consisted largely 
of mature beverages for blending with immature domestic spirits, and during World 
War II, when the quality of the imports was a secondary consideration, imports 
have consisted, generally speaking, of special or distinctive types of beverages, 
generally higher in prestige and price than the bulk of similar domestic beverages. 
The. special character of most of the imports resulted in large part from differences 
in raw materials and methods of production and aging. Whereas domestic distilled 
beverages are almost sal bispacabhasas yan produced in continuous stills, most of the 
imports are produced, at least in part, in pot stills, with more labor, more care 
in blending, and usually end aging than is ordinarily given to the bulk of the 
domestic products. Ree 


WHISKY, GIN, RUM, AND BRANDY (SUMMARY DIGEST)--Continued 


The full-duty rate on imports of whisky, gin, rum, and brandy is $2.50 per 
proof gallon, and the preferential rate on products of Cuba is $2.00 per proof 
gallon. In 1939.the ad valorem equivalent of the fuil duty was as follows: On 
whisky, 59 percent; on gin, 91 percent; on rum, 72 percent; and on brandy, 
56 percent. Normally Cuba is an important source of imports of rum only. 
ad valorem equivalent of the $2.00 rate on Cuban rum was 40 percent in 1939. 


tH} 
re 
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During the next 4 or 5 years the supplies of mature distilied beverages of 
domestic origin will be scarce relative to the demand for them. . Forcign supplies. ._.. . 
of high-grade Scotch and Canadian whisky will be very limited, and French cognac | ° 
may not be obtainable in large quantities; consequently imports probably will con- 
tinue to consist of a larger proportion of ordinary grades of gin, Apu and branay’ 
than before the war. 


After the postwar readjustment, both domestic ana foreign supplies of mature 
spirits will presumably be ample. Several factors may have more influence upon 
the consumption and importation of Geer ied beverages than the duty; for example, 
the degree of national prosperity, internal revenue taxes, price levels, the trend 
of local prohibition sentiment, and the policies anc developments peti the 
domestic industries. It may be expected, however, in view of the strong competi- 
tive position of the domestic industry in the production of distilled beverages of 
good standard quality, that imports will again consist, as in the immediate prewar 
period, mostly of special and distinctive types, commanding nigher prices than the 
bulk of the domestic products. 
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BRANDY PRANCE 


Stat. import class (1939): 1711.0 


United States production, exports, end imperts, 1937-39 and 1943 
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1937 -{ 1,930 3/ 738 | 670 245 ae 3 32 
1938 -| 1,587 3/ 666 - 617 At A 6 9 
1939 -| 1,630 nea. 770 743 ike | 6 5 
1943 -| 5,645 al ee he aan ai Es er 3/ oe 1 


27 | pit 


Lek foes ae i | 4,176 | 3,907 lala | 
Ee By a aaa nea. | 3,439 | 3,343. | 15)! Ope aeigg 19 
1OkS. = : 1. seen EGR a! Sie #8 3/ 3 





af Beverage brendy only. Tax-paid withdrawals plus exports, calendar years. 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. ) 

3/ Less than 500. , 

4/ Includes 839 thousand proof gnllons valued at 2,421 thousand dollars imported 
from Portugal. 

source: Production from Allied Liquor Industries, Inc., "Beverage Distilling 
Industry Facts and Figures, 1934-44," p. 39; exports and imports from official 
statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














[tem United States tariff Proposed 
nerotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930, #~=—s rate 
Par. 802 Per proof gal} 
Brandy ----—-----~--———~— $5.00 w/ $2.50 FRANCE 


1/ Trade Agreements with Frence, effective June 1936 and with Argentina, 
effective Novemier 1941. 

Note.- The duty on full-duty imports was equivalent to 56 percent ad valorem 
in 1939 and to 74 vercent od valorem in 1943. 


Comment 


In the United States 85 to 90 percent of all brandy is made fren grapes, in- 
cluding raisins, and 95 percent or more of the totel is produced in Californic. 
Brendy is of two types, beverage and high-proof, the latter (distilled at 180 to 
196 proof and therefore almost neutral) being used to "fortify" or raise the alcohol 
content of dessert wine. Although high-proof brandy constitutes the bulk of 
domestic production, beverage brandy makes up all of the imports. The "production" 
shomm above is tax-paid withdrawals for beverage, and hence is comparable with 
imports. 


The production and consumption of beverage brandy in the United States re- 
mained relatively unimportant up to World War II. With the exception of the feirly 
large distillation in 1938 of 9 million proof gallons, distillation after repeal 
ranged from about 2 tc 2.5 million proof gallons. During the war, however, the 
distillation of beverage brandy rose from 4 million proof gallons in the vintage 
year 1941~42 to 6 million in 1944-45. 


5 
BRANDY~-~Continued 
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In-1935, under the duty of $5 per proof gallon, imports aincunted fo 4445000 
proof ga tons, and. had a foreign value of-#6.07 per proof gallon. During edeedke 
under the 42.50 rete, the imports averaged 725,000 proof galicns, andthe average 
foreign unit value declined from “5.66 in 1936 to $4.47 in 1939. In 1943, with 
the’ shift in the sources of imports brought about by the wir, the forvim: yolue wor s 
proof gellon was, :3.37.. 

In the prewar period 90 to 95 percent of the imports came from France :ond” 
consisted mostly of the famous French cognac, which is produced only in the ivreini ty 

of Cognac, near the western coast of France. After the fall of France imports” *"°" 
from Portugal and Spain increased rapidly. During 1942-44 Por otugel’ supplicd abs 
twice as mach es Spain, the next most importent source; and during “1923-24: those 

wo countries supplied 90 to 96 percent of the tote ‘lL imports. The Portuguese 
brandy has been substantially lower in quality and in foreign unit velue: than | the,, 
brandy formerly imported from France. Maw 1 hataiae 

The recent increase in the production sand sonsumption of beverage bra nay 
resulted from the wartime liquor shortage rnd te high level cf consumer demand. 
When the supply of high-grade mature whisky again becomes cdequate, the demand 
for brandy will very likely be less than the wart ime cea although it may ‘romain ° 
above the prewar level. . ene 


United States bevernge brandy differs from cognac in method of pr oduction,- 
characteristics, and price. It is produced in continuous stills, ‘end is a 
standardized rather than a specinlized product. © Cognac is produced in pot stetesy" 
contains a relatively high proportion cf flavoring esters, is carefully blended, 
and the better grades are aged 5 or more yeors. 


.Imported brandy competes. with other liquors in this ccuntry:'to 2 greater 
extent than with domestic brandy. Cognac, which may be expected again to pre- 
dominate in imports, competes with the highest-grade imported and domestic whiskys 
and liqueurs. The distinctive brandics of Spain, which probably will continue 
to enter in limited quantities, ee with imported end domes tic whiskys, as well 
as with domestic brandies. : yee oe 


: 6 Par. No. 802 
GIN UNITED KINGDOM 
NETHERLANDS 
Stat. import class (1939): 1712.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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: 14,732. | 1 
1938 --- as Pa >, | 5: 9 a. 
1939 --- LOgeey \ thao sb 9 1 
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Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 --= Not | 228 188 28 4 
1938 --- avail- 190 160 pi Z 
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T/ Inciudes Austria beginning 1938. 

Bf Includes 5,984 thousand proof gallons velued 2t 8,480 thousand dollars imported 
from Cuba; n180 927 thousand proof Esters valued ct 1,980 thousand dollars 
imported .from Mexico. 


Source: Production from Allied. Liquor Industries, Inc., "Beverage Distilling 
Industry Facts and Figures, 1934-44"; exports and intense from official statistics 


of the U. S. Department cf Commerce. 














Item - United States tariff Proposed 
country 
Act of L945 
193 rate 
Par. 802 Per proof gallon © ak 
i ne Ua ee ee re aes & &2.50 UNITED KINGDOM, 





NETHERLANDS 
1/ Trade agreements with the Netherlands, effective February 1936, ond the 
United Kingdem, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The duty on full-duty imports was equivelent to 91 percent ad valorem in 
1939 and to 115 percent in 1943. (The si valorem eguivelent of the $2 per proof 
allon rate on the very large imports of low-priced gin from Cuba in 1943 was 141 
percent.) 


Comment 


Gin is of two types, distilled gin and compound gin, the former amounting to 
about 95 percent of the total production in the United States. In making distilled 
gin the flavoring materials are incorporated in the alccho]. by distilling them 
together, or by redistilling neutral spirits containing the flavoring materials. 
Compound gin, a lower-grade type, is made by mixing the neutral spirits with dis- 
tilled gin, gin essence, or other flavoring substances. Spirits made from grain 
are preferred for gin. Unlike most other distilled bevernges, gin does not require 
aging. 


Gin is not exported from the United States except for occasional negligible 
quantities, and imports normally amount to only about one~healf of 1 percent of 
domestic production. The extraordinarily high imports during the later war years, 
resulting from the shortage of distilled beverages in this country relntive to the 
demand for them, consisted mostly of low-priced goods from Mexico and Cuba. The 
small quantities imported before the wer consisted principally of London dry gin, 
from the United Kingdom, and Holland gin from the Netherlands. The retail vrices 
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GIN-Continued 


of the English and Holland products averaged at least twice those of domestic gin, 
indicating that their: special, quality was the primary reason for their import«tion. 


The greit. decline in production during the war resilted from the Government's 
“industrial alcohol proegram-and, in spite of the concurrent great increase in the 
imports, caused consumption to decline about 50 percent, or from about 15 million 
wine gallons in the calendar year 1941 to about 7 million in 1944. 


Until adequate supplies of mature whisky become available, or not before 
1949 or 1950, the demand for gin for substitution for other liquors is likely to be 
greater than in the prewar pericd. Assuming that sufficient domestic neutral 
spirits will be available, most of this demand will be supplied with domestic gin, 
as in the prewar period. Probably in no other country can gin be produced from 
grain spirits at appreciably lower cost than in the United Statec, 


Par. No. 802 


§ UNITED KINGDOM 
(Br. W. Indies) 
i 
RUM Heed 
FRANCE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1714.2 and 1714.5 


United States production, exports,: and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
















Comoe [. a Inperts for consumption from~— 
| 4 homesite | cel ; Philipping | 
Year Production=/! exports CTIBh | TARE ippit | RAN 
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Quentity (1,000 proof gallons) 





‘ { 
1937 | 3,359 | u 510 | 304 Ty lend AEGE Yo Wel 
1938 2,988 uy * 395 Sd 98 52 | = 
1939 | 3,533 29 | 394 stile iis 53 1A 
1943 9,614 5 13/ 5,387 iL peep” 42 5 | 2 





Value (1,000 dollars) 









wae 
1938 
4939 
1943 





1/ Includes distillation in continental United States ond shipments to the main- 
land from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. af Duty—-free. 

3/ Includes 691 thousand proof gallons, velued at 624 thousand dollars, imported 
from FRENCH WEST INDIES. 

sources: Producticn from-:official statistics of the U. 3 
excopt as noted; shipments, cxperts, and iuapirts fre offi 
U. &. Department co? Commerce. 


. Treasury Department, 
clal statistics .i the 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Per proof gaiton 
Pars S02 
Rum in bottles: : 
Puoduet Gf Unhs. soseteee yA 1/52.00 CUBA 
Other Respects b af 2.50 UNITED KINGDOM 
(Br. W. Indies) 
Rum in containers holding more 
than 1 gallon: 
Produet of Cuba esexnsennonsnee ra 3/ 2.00 CUBA 
Other +H-ceeseetieneeee ae a tf 2.50 UNITED KINGDOM 
(Br. W. Indies), 
FRANCE 


1/ Trade agreements with Gubs, effective September 1934 (from $4.00 to $2.50) 
and effective June 1935 (from $2.50 to 2.00) resulting from change in general 
rate pursuant to trade agreement with Haiti. 

oe Trade agreements with Haiti, effective June 1935, and the United Kingdon, 
effective January 1939. 

3/ Reduction resulted from the change in the general rate pursuant to trade 
agreement with Mexico. 

4/ Trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 

Note.- The duty on imports from Cuba was equivalent to 38 percent ad valorem in 
1939 and 88 percent ad valorem in 1943; the duty on imports from countries other 
than Cuba was equivalent to 71 percent ad valorem in 1939 and to 107 percent ad 
valorem in 1943. 
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RUM~—Continuec. 
Commen’ 


Rum is distilléd from fermented sugarcane products, principally blackstrap 
molasses and cane juice, but any cane products which contain sugar may be used. 
The characteristics, quality, and price of different brands vary greatly, depend- 
ing upon the raw material used, the methods of. production (particularly the care 
exercised in distilling, blending, and flavoring) and the length of time the 
product is aged. The production of rum is-a very~old industry in Massachusetts 
and formerly substantial quantities were exported from that area. Massachusetts 
still produces approximately one-half the output of continental United States; 
Kentucky produces most of the remainder. 


During the war the production of rum, in continental United States remained 
practically: stationary, whereas production, in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
increased enormously. Of the total output of 9,6 million proof gallons in 1943 
Puerto Rico produced 5.6 million, the Virgin Islonds,1.7 million, and continental 
United States, 2.3 million. Practically ell of the Puerto Rican and Virgin Island 
rum is used for beverage. Of the rum produced in continental United States, on 
the other hand, ordinarily only about 20 percent is withdrawn for beverage, the 
remainder being used mostly in the tobacco industry. Tax-paid withdrawals of con- 
tinental rum for beveragé purposes averaged only 507,000 proof gallons for the 

hree calendar years 1937-39. During the war, however, on account of the shortage 
of alcoholic beverages, the withdrawals of continental rum for beverage purposes 
increased sharply, amoumting in 1943 to 1.3 million proof gallons out of the total 
continental production of 2.3 million proof gallons. 


e Mexican 
reauction 
sed 100- 
fold—-from' 42,000 proof gallons in 1942 to 4 million proof gallons in 1943. Imports 
of bottled rum also increased, but the increase was much smaller, from 371,000 proof 
gallons in 1942 to 1,387,000 in 1943. The. great influx of bulk rum was of low 
quality, as indicated by its average foreign value, which wes only about 91.60. per 
proof gallon, as compared with about $4.20 per proof gallon for the rum imported in 
bottles in the same period. 


As a result of the nigher duty on bulk than on bottled rum before th 
trade agreement, most of the imports entered in bottles. Following the 
of the tariff on rum in bulk, however, imports in barrels or casks incre 
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In view of the prospective limited supply of mature whisky for the next 3 to 
6 years, the consumption of rum will probably remain considerably above the prewar 
figures for some time, and both domestic production;- particularly that in Puerto 
Rico, and imports probably will be considerably above their prewar levels. fis real 
does not appear likely, however, that in the long-term postwar period either domestic 
production or imports will remain at the high levelsreached during the war period. 


United States imports for consumption, by kind, with principal sources, 
1939 and 1943 











Kind : Year ; Total value ° Principal sources 
Rum in bottles ---: 1939 : 431,467,757 : CUBA, $904,416; JAMAICA, $428,834 
: 1943: 5,811,589 =: CUBA, $4,003,108; JAMAICA, $1,645,261 
Rum, n.e.s. —-----: 1939 : 42,630 : Philippine Islands, $36,334 
> 1943: 6,484,274 +: CUBA, 95,340,464; FRENCH WEST INDIES, 
; : 2 617,706; JAMAICA, $336,282 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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10 Par. Ros 202 


CAN ODA 
WHE oKY UNIVED hIWGuou 
Stat. import classes (1939): 1715.2, 1715.3, anc 1715.5 
United Stites pracucticn, experts, and impcrts, 1937-39 end ee 








Imports ; 
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Quantity (1,000 procf gallons) 












Lalu: icy bela: I TSBae) Ve erdas ee Ae 16 Vessel’ 
1938 63,253 L0 | 10,321 6; 56R 7 ei e550 66 in 
19% ge’. 9,846 | 7.629 | 2,096 % i 
1943 i La Geareet 6.650 1) gene 59 43 
} i ’ 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 ot | 139 | 53,970 | 32,000 21,306 © | Aad See 
W538: NEEL Be 139 42,786 | 31,775 10, 581 289 5 
1939 , 610" {21,523 83,847 7,252 ar Be Bee 
1943] able’ ise CL ARD | 21,472 goa | ages Sr ae 


ORNATE TRE TET ETT Bs ae Eee 
ih Tax-paid withdrawals plus increase by rectification (i.e., “hnisky preduced by 
Bt aie ar minus whisky used in rectific ATS plus cxperts, calendar years. 

Sources .Precucticn, Allicd Liquor Industry, ries ipeveraze Distilling Industry 
Facts and Figures, 1934-44", p78: experts and impurts: from official statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Ph aie United States tariff 
neg. tiatine 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 802 . Per preof gailen 


Whisky: 


ie in wooden containers, 


d r ns re aa Te aie TUCO A 
4 ee ween - = 5.00 28 2. a3 CaNnADA, UNITED KInGuG! 
1/ Trace agreements with Caneda, effective Januery 1936 end January 1939, and 


with the United Kingucm, effective January 1939. 

2/ Trade agreement with Mexicc, effective January 1943. 

Note.— The cuty cn full-duty tihtists was equivelent to 59 percent in 1939 and to 
57 perccit in 1943. (Imports of whisky, n.c.s., have been negligible end have net, 
therefore, hac any influence on the ad valorem equivalént of total impcrts.) 


Comaent 
The apparent annual consumption of tie hire aomestic end impcrted, in the 
Unitea Siates averaged about 105 milli.n proc? gallons auring 1937-39 and about 125 
million proof gallons during 1940-42. = Present “(45 946) \v.hisky-vistilling cupucity . 
is estirnated st about 440 million proof ¢: ran 5 Because of the Gcvern- 
ment's incustriul alevhcl program, tne pedal stillaticn cf whisky in this coun- 


try, which had been 135 million proof gallons i in 1941; declined te 77 million in 
1942, none in 1943, and cnly 14 million prooft.ealicns in 1944. Thus most «f the 
whisky scla since October 1942 has come cut of steck. United States stocks of 
whisky, normally about 4 times'as much as the annual consumption, declined from 517 
million proof gallcns - (original entry gage) as of June 30, 1942, tu 307 millicn as 


of June 50, 1945. Tc ccnserve declining supplies of mature .hisky, spirit blends, 
usually dtistating of 25 tc 35 percent straight whisky and the remainder neutral 
Spirits, have been used tc an increasing extent Of the demestic preducticn re- 
ported in the table abeve, blended whisky made a 37 percent in the prewar years 
and 60 percent in 1943. The correspond ding figure fcr 1944 sas 75 percent. These 


percentages include blends of straight whisky as well as blends -f whisky and 
_neytral spirits, altheugh the ladies precominate. 
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WHISKY --~Continued 


The imperte of whisky are amcng the most important of all dutiable United 
States imports; in beth 1936 and 1937 the foreign value cf whisky imports exceedeu 
50 millicn dellars. Frem the repeal of prchbibiticn (December 1933) thriugh 1937 
the imnorts frem Canada, mostly Americen-type bourbcn and rye, exceeded thse ircm 
the United Kingdem; but since 1937 the United Kingucm has:supplied appri ximately 
three-fourths and Canada one-fourth of the imports. On the basis cf quantity, 
imports supplied 16 percent cf the apparent domestic consumpticn in 1937, 12 per- 
cent in 1938, and 10 percent in 193° end 1943. In recent years nearly all of the 
imports have entered in bettles, ready icr consumpticn; imports in barrels cr 
casks have net been impcrtent during the past decace. 


The Cistillaticn cf whisky in this country will undeubtedly be resumed at 
maximum capacity as secn as sufficient grain is availeble tor this purpese which, 
according tc present indications, vill net be befcre the 1946 grain crops ere 
harvested. Mature domestic whisky «ill necessarily remain in short supply until 
1949 or 1950. \hisky stccks in the United Kingdom (mostly Scctch) will be shert 
for an even lenger pericd. Distillation there, as in the United States, has not 
yet been resumed cn a substential scale, because of grain shcrtayes; odesides, 
Sectch is ordinarily agec longer than is American thisky, i.e., from 4 te 8 years. 
The March 31 stccks of spirits in United Kingaom bended werehcuses—-mainly Scectch 
and Northern Ireland vhisky--are reported to have declined from 158 million crig- 
inal imperial proof gallons in 1939 te approximaicly 85 millicn in 1945. Definite 
information regarding the quantities of Canadian whisky which may be available fcr 
export ta the United States in the immediate postver pericd is net evailable. As 
in the United States, cistillaticn of whisky in Canada was disci ntinued between 
November 194% and August 1945, except for tuc pericds of a mcnth each. But fcr 
the first 34 years cf the war (March 31, 1939, to Ncevember 1942) Canadian distilla- 
tion of spirits--mcestly thisky--exceeded the preceding three-year annual average 
by aporoximately 50 percent. It appears likely, therefcre, that the quantities 
of Canadian whisky available fcr expcrt to the United States in the immediate post- 
war pericd msy exceed, perhaps substantially, the 2 to 3 millicn prceef gallons 
which that country cupplied during the years 1938 to 1944; and that the imports 
from Canada may again, as during the first four yeers after repeal, consist sub- 
stantially of mature whisky in bulk fcr blending in this country with neutral 
spirits or vith immature acmestic whisky. At the present time (Ausust 1946) 
whisky-—distilling in Canada is still limited by shcrtagces of grain. 


Before prchibition, the duty on whisky was %2.60 per precef gellon, but the 
imports wore nct subject tc the United Stetes intcrnal revenue tax, which was #1.10 
per proof galicn at that time; ccnsequently the cffective protecticn to demestic 
producers wae cnly 41.50 ver proof gallon. United States impcrts curing the 
period 1910-17 averaged abcut 1.5 millicn proof galicns annually. During 1934 and 
1935, the first twe years after repeal, imports, subject tc the duty of 45.00 per 
preof gallon and the internal revenue tax cf $2.00 per proof gallon, averaged 5.7 
million preef gallons, with a foreign value of $4.50 tc 5.00 per preef pgallen. 

In 1936, subject tc the $2.50 per prcof gallon duty and the $2.00 per preof gallon 
internal revenue tax, they emcunted te 12 million gallens, velued at 56 million 
dcllars. Under this rete the~averare armual f.rcign unit value ranged frem $3.75 
te $4.25 per preof gallon during the prewar years, and was £4.35 in 1943. Ncrmally 
the foreign unit value has been substantially higher on Scotch than on Canedian 
whisky, but the retail prices of Canadian whisky has been higher and of Sectch sub- 
stantially higher than thcse cf the bulk of dumestic whisky. 


Approximately 40 percent cf the uhisky-distilling in the United Stites, and 
about 55 percent of the bettlinge, is cchtrelled by the so-called Big Four distil- 
lers and their subsidiaries, the Naticnal Distillers Preducts Corpcraticon, the 
Schenley Distilling Corporation, Distillers Corperaticn-Seagrems, Ltd., and Hiram 
helker—Ccoderham & Worts, Ltd. These companies are act only engaged in all 
phases of the United States thisky industry, but alse in the impertaticon of 
liguors inte this ccuntry. Tyo cf them are Canadian firms, and all cf them are 
engaged in whisky-priducticn in the United Kingdcm cr in Canada. Their interests 
with respect tc United States tariff rates are scmewhat different frem these of 
the purcly domestic firms. 
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wHISKY--~Continued 


Under present duties, the competitive impact cf imports on demestic producers 
varies with the grade cf the dcmestic preduct; the hisher the grade of the domes— 
tic pranc, the greater the competition of the high-priced fcreign brands. An 
attractive merket in the United States and the desire (particularly of the United 
Kingdom) to cbtain dollar exchange will be factors PenCERE to enccurage increased 
Shipments tc the United States. 


13 Far. No. 802 
FRANCE 
CORDTALS 
(CORDIALS, LIQUEURS, KIQSCHWASSER AND RATAFTA) 


‘Stat. import class (1939): 1718.1 


United: States rroduction, excorts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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1938 avail— avail— 1,351 912 } 1 70 4, 
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ey Sire Conc MEeA LA Unites es only. Production in Puerto Rico is not avail- 
able, but shirments from Puerto Rico to the Und wa Shaites sin 1 1943 amounted. to 102 
thousand proof gallons, valued at 497 thousand doliars. ; 

ay For imports the quantities, #}.uncugh pleas os proof pga mp really 


wine gallons, since most of the imports entitr in bottles at below pr 


3/ Includes 26 thousand” procf rallons valued &t 115 thousand: aes aut LTOMSe ey 
Argentina, 24 nousand “proof hg eco ‘vélued at. “7? thouband dollars from Mexico, and 


8 theusand proof gallons,’ vulued at 13° thousand doliars from Cuba. 
‘4/ Less than 500. nd 
Source: Prceduction; Allic’ Liquor Industries, Inc., Beverage Distilling In- 
dustry Facts and Figures, 1934-44, p. 593 imports from official Statist Les’ of 
the U. S. Decartment of Commerce. 











Ttem Unite? States tariff Proposed 
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Par, S02 
Soridale and liqueurs ~-----~-----~----- 635 1/2 .50 FRANCE 
aL, Trade agreement with France, effective June 1936 and with ESO APs effec-. 
tive November.1941, ...-. Cee tae . 
Note.- the duty on-.total imrorts was equivalent to:59' rercent Oh ea 1939 
and 64 percent Va ae, 57-96 yell tArgaqgs erey” ek: 


Comnent 


The better grades of cordials and liqueurs, in adcdition to aak a good 
spirit base, are produced by redistilling the ae with the fla ae materials 
or by the so-called infusion method--by steering > fruits or other flavoring 
materials in the buse. In addition, they are yea stored for some months 


before they are marketed. The lower-grade products are made by simply mixing 
sugur end flavoring essences in neutral spirits or in low-priced gin or: rum, andare: 
marketed at once. Cordials and liqueurs are usually of low proof f--60 to 70--— 
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although there are many of higher proof, even up to 100 or more. 


ae 
CORDIALS---Continued 


Although these rroducts have been used extensively in Furore for generations, 
they have nowt heretofore bzen eine in United States consumrtion. Before 
World War I imports averaged about 400,000 proof gallons annually, over a duty of 
2.60 rer proof gxsllon. Statistics of domestic production in this reriod are not 
available but it is known that, after the rereal of frohibition and before prorerly 
aged whiskey was available, low-grade cordials and liqueurs were rroduced. Tn 
most instances these proved disacrointing to consumers, and consumption remained 
- low. Ag a result of the general shortage of alcoholic beverages curing World 
War II, however, domestic consumption approximately doubled, reaching 5 million 
proof gallons in 1944. : 

Although the quelity of cordials and liqueurs rroduced in the United Stntes 

undoubtedly has been improving, a large part of the domestic froduct was not com-— 
perable with the high-grade sreckaltyy rroducts which before World War II made ur 
the bulk of the imrorts. Of imrorts valued at $314,595 entering at the New York 
Customs District during the second half of 1938, about '75 percent wes accounted for 
by the high-rriced specialties benesictine, drambuje, metaxa, grand mariner, coin- 
treau, and chartreuse (named in order of value). The reteil prices of such 
specialties were arrroximately three times those of the bulk of the domestic rrod- 
ucts. In October 1939 the Virginia State Storcs «noted benedictine, yellow 
chartreuse, and cointreau at ¢4.65, ¢4.30, and $4.15, respectively, rer L/5 quart, 
whereas the highest-priced of the several domestic cordial—liqueurs quoted was 95 
cents rer 1/5 esha me Generations of skill and rride of product have gone into the 
development of the Eurocean specialties It is recorted that several European 
cordial makors estublished brench anes in the United States, where their equip- 
ment, formulas, and processes are rractically identical with those of the home 
Pianta. In general, however, the frocesses and techniques followed in Furope 
involve morc labor and more rersonal skill than do American methods. Reports 
from trade sources indicate thet only a small part of United States cordials is 
produced by recistillation. 


During World War Il the imrorts have been of considerably lower grede than 
formerly. The average foreign value of the imports from France during 1937-39 
was $5.80 per proof gallon; the average foreign values of the imrorts from 
Argentina, Mexico, and Cuba, the crincipal sources in 1943, were for that year 
$4.39, $3.15, and $1.76 per rroof gallon, respectively. ms 


Cordials and liqueurs arpear likely to be in srecial demand until the surply 
of high-grade aged whiskey again becomes adequate, which, according to present 
indications, will not be until 1949 or 1950. Therefore, in the next few years, 
even if imrorts reacn frewur levels, domestic producers of cordials and liqueurs 
may still be able to maintuin their present high level of froduction. However, 
after the shortage of mature whiskey is over, the consumetion of cordials and 
liqueurs is likely ..tc decrease, and the oe may be swamhtieens in the lower and... 
medium grades of domestic and imported preducts. 


It should be noted that the present duty on cordials and liqueurs of $2.50 
per gallon is very much less than the present Internal Revenue tax (which applies 
both to the imported as well as the domestic product) of $9.00 per gallon, and 
even much less than the tax of $6.00 per gallon which will go into effect later 
on if existing legislation remains unchanged. 


. y UNITED KINGDOM 


SOVIET UNION 
OTHER BEVERAGE SPIRITS: COMPOUNDS CONTAINING SPIRITS 


Stat. import rane (1939): Lidia 


















bed? ‘United Stat es production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
| fea stic. | Imports for consumption from—— 
Year | Production pexeren en 7 L/ SOVIET NITED 
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Bey He igeo—-}- -Ay209- 22,788 2,631 3,005 | 1,050 131 
Dot 1, | 76 |. AA, 742 2,180 3,628 | $36 ae 
1939 3/ | ¥e 3,031 2,592 3 5 
1943 120 Poe ann Went ~ 





1937 

1938 ovail- are a % gr 

1939 2 Tha thy 5/58 oe 6,791 6 agin be 
= able OD a =a : 
3 7029, * 319) : Mi : ? L 


if Includes cordials, liqueurs, and bitters. 2f Relieved to be negligible, 
3/ In 1939 Sweden ranked third. 

/ Includes 361,843 proof gallons, valued ot$947,756, imported from Mexico. 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Pex proof gailon 
Par. 802 





Compounds containing spirits $5.00 - UNITED KINGDOM 
Arrack --—----------~—-—--------- _ $5.00 SOVIET UNION 
Compounds containing spirits, i | 

Lhe Ge Pete mere - = 2050 do, 


1/ Tfrede agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 

Vote.=- The duty om. total imports at the $5.00 rate was equivalent to 211 percent 
ad valorem in 1937 and to 241 percent in 1939; the duty on total full—duty imports 
at the $2.50 rate was equivalent to 175 percent ad valorem in 1944. 


=. ( 


Comment 


Prior to World War II the small quantities of beverage spirits imported under 
this clussification consisted mostly ot specialties such as’ vodka, a Hussian 
beverage distilled from wheat or potatces; tequila, a Mexican beverage distilled 
from the cultivated tequila, or Maguey, cactus; aquavit, a Scandinavian beverage 
Gistiiled from either grain or potatoes and flavored with caraway or snise sok 
and arrack, an erometic Javanese rum prepared from molasses. During the war 
however, when domestic distillers could not produce spirits for beverage epoean. 
imports increased greatly, amounting to 1,121,000 proof gallons, valued at 
$4,152,000 in 1944. Most of these increased supplies were from Mexico, and con— 
sisted of distiiled spirits called gin, but, since they did not conform to the 
United States Treasury Department's requirements for gin, they were assessed for 
duty as "compounds containing spirits." When more nearly normal conditions of 
donestic production return, it is expected that imports will be much smaller, and 
that they will again, as before the war, consist mostly of specialties. In fact, 
in 1945 imports amounted to only 80,000 proof gallons. 
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OTHER BEVERAGE SPIRITS: COMPOUNDS CONTAINING SPIRITS—Continued 


Small quantities of vodka have been produced in the United States. Tt 
appears unlikely’, however, that there wiil be any substantial production in this 
sountry of the kinds of ‘distilled spirits covered in this classification. 


Par. No. 802 
if UNITED KINGDOM 
FRANCE 


OTHER BEVERAGE SPIRITS: BITTERS (BITTERS OF ALL 
KINDS CONTAINING SPIRITS) 


Stat. import class (1939): 1718.4 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 









| Donestic | Imports for consumption from-- 
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+ £ | ages 8,292 2,768 1,287 25190 | 1,451 
eaters wuot dobbs 2 7,755 | 3,338 25313 1,016 641 
1939 ah a Auto 4S AAUeeL At donety 220 A 1,544 2,482 781 
1943 | 62,268 | “ 170 | 156 
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bag Not | Not | 31,892 9,532 : 7,21 || Tbs 5419 
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Ty, Probably less than imports since 1941 (see text) 2/ a negligible. 

3/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

4/ Includes 60,271 proof gallons valued at $336, 927 imported from TRINIDAD and 
TOBAGO; imports fap this source negligible in the other years shown. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff '., Proposed 
73 negotiating 
&et of | OAD 0K country 

1930 rate | 
Per proof’ f gallon ms 
Par «802 cans 
Bitters of ail kinds, contain- 4 i paR hh 

ing spirits —-—-------—----—-~- $5.00 Y $2.50. FRANCE, 
: “i Tean ee | | UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Ly Rate reduced in trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 
1939, and bound in the trade agreement with Argentina, effective November 1941. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the $5 rate was 134 percent for 1938; that 
of the $2.50 rate was 84 percent for 1939, and 45 percent for 1943. 


Comment 


Bitters consist essentially of a spirit base into which bitter and aromatic 
principles derived from plant parts--roots, bark, stems, leaves, flowers, seed, 
or fruits—-have been incorporated by infusion or distillation, or both. Many 
of them are prepared according to secret formulas. Tney are used principally 
as flavoring agents, mainly in medicines and beverages; most kinds are pur- 
ported to possess properties stimulating to the appetite and digestion. One of 
the best-imown is Angostura bitters, prepared in Trinidad from a formla origi- 
nated by a German, Dr. Seigert. Ancther well-known brand is Abbot's Bitters, 
which has been manufactured in Baltimore by the Abbot family since 1865. These 
brands, which are usually about 90 proof, are used principally in cocktails and 
other mixed drinks. Orange bitters, an important kind, are manufactured in the 
United Kingdom from the dried peel of the bitter Seville orange. 
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OTHER BEVERAGE SPIRITS: BITTERS (BITTERS OF ALL 
SINDS CONTAINING SPIRITS)—-Continued 


The imports of bitters began to increase sharply in 1941, and during the 
past 3 years (1943-45) they have exceeded. 60,000 proof gallons annually, as com- 
pared with an average of about 9,000 proof gallons during 1957-39. Nearly all 
of this increase came from Trinidad, British West Indies, and, it is believed, con- 
sisted of Angostura bitters. Roemer, the Angostura—Wuppermann Corporation, 
sales agency..and licensee. for Angostura bitters, had a manufacturing plant in the 
Virgin Islands, and shipments from the Virgin Islands to the United States aver- 
aged approximately 25,000 proof gallons annually during 1938-41. In May 1941 the 
sin iy ela or a Corporation closed its Virgin Island plant. Since then ship-— 
ments fron the Virgin Islands have ceased and imports from Trinidad have increased 
sharply. The quantity of bitters produced in the United States is not know, but 
since the closing of the Virgin Island plent mentioned ae auc! is less than - 
the imports. pape * 
All bitters manufactured in the United States-—-including the Virgin Islands— 
must be produced with tax-poid spirits, and beverage bitters, i.e., Nts eaOor 
beverage! in their existing state, are subject also to the rectifying tax of 
30 cents a proof gallon. However, domestic producers may obtain a partiel refund 
of the internal revenue tax on the spirits used, provided they submit the necessary 
records, and the formula, to the Bureau of Inter nol Revenue. Since April-1, 1944, 
the interna iL revenue tax on spirits has been ie and the refund #6, leaving a net 
charge of $3 a proof gallon. Under present law these figures are to revert, 
6 months after the officiel declaration of the ee of the war, to their former 
status, which was $6, gross tax, 3.75 refund, and $2.25 net charge. 


It has long been held by the Bureau of Internal Revenue that the internal 
revenue tax imposed on "distilied spirits" does not appiy to vreparations contain- 
ng distilled spirits but which are unfit for beverage purposes. Imported bitters 
gen eEe ay. have. been classed by the Bureau as "unfit for beverage" in their existing 

tate (even though the bitters are used in minute quantities for flavoring bever- 
heey Consequently, imported bitters are not subject to the tax, but only to 
the duty $2.50 per proof gallon. At the present time the duty is less than the 
net tax to domestic producers on the spirit content of their products; when the 
tax and refund revert to their former status the duty will be 25 cents a proof gal~ 
lon more than the net tax to domestic producers. Domestir producers will then 
have a protection of 25 cents s proof gallon--provided the duty is not reduced 
below the present rate. . 
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Par. No. 802 
19 UNITED KINGDOM 
OTHER BEVERAGE SPIRITS: ETHYL ALCOHOL FOR BEVERAGES. 
(Neutral spirits for beverage, including distilled spirits 
used in blended whisky) 


Stat..import class (1939): 1718.5 


United States production,. exports S, and imy ports, 1937-39 and 1943 













Imports for consumption from—— 
























Produc- Domestic ; 
Year sie ZK Al3 Philippine UNITED 
tion exports b Ppe Sig 


KINGDOM 


~ Cuba 
countries jIslands & é 





la 


Quantity (1,000 proof gallons) 





1937 ---~ : {73 

1938 <--- | ; . 

1939 ----| 30,153 able Heise Yuuaid anette 2 ‘ 
1943 ----| 26,155 1,565 | - “ a Bids 


ey ga 
OBR neces 
1939 ---- 
1943 ~--- 





avail- |  avail- 
able able | 


am Domestic ethyl alcchol used in the rectification (production) of distilled 
liquors, principally whisky, in continental United States. 

2/ Duty-free. 

Source: Production compiled from Allied Liquor Industries, Ine., leah iu 











Distilling Industries Facts and Figures, 1934-44," ». 243; imports from official 
stetistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
country 
Par. 802 
Etnyl alconol for beverages: 
Product of Cuba -—------------------- $4.00 4/ #9 00 
Other ---~-----------~--~--~~-~---- 00 +/ 2.50 UNITED KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 
Note.- In 1943 the duty on pala sauky imports (20,638 procf gallons which were 
valued. at: $51,396 and came chiefly from Mexico) wes cquivelent to’100 percent 


ad valorem, and the duty on imports from Cuba was equivalent to 239 percent ad 
velorem. 


Comment 


Ethyl alcohol is a spirit distilled at 190 proof or above. if it is of 
sufficient purity it may be used in the production, by rectification, of potable 
beverages. When so used it is commoniy known as neutral spirits, a term synony- 
mous with "ethyl alcohol for beverage." All alconol, both imported and domestic, 
withdrawn for beverage purposes is subject to the internal, revenue tax, which at 
present is $9 per proof galion. 


The best available index of domestic "production" of neutral spirits for 
beverage uses is the quantity used in rectification for beveraves; normally a 
considerable part cf the neutral spi rits produced is subsequently diverted to 
ncnbeverage uses. The quantities sed in rectification, most of which go into 
blended whisky and gin, averaged approximately 30 million proof galicons annually 
during the calendar years 1937-39 and thereafter began to increass, reaching 
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OTHER BEVERAGE SPIRITS: ETHYL ALCOHOL FOR BEVFRAGES-Continued 


45 miliion gailons in 1942. Because, however, of shortage incident to the Govern- 
ment's industrial alcohol program, the quantity so used in 1943 was only 26 million 
proof gallons. . In 1944 it increased to 41 million. It appears probable that 
such use will continue to be high during the next few years because of the need to 
"stretch" the limited suppiies of mature whisky. Current shortages of grains for 
distilling may cause the dis stillation of relatively less whisky and relatively more 
neutral spirits; if it becomes sufficiently acute it may. even iimit the quantities 
of spirits distilled. 


The $5 rate of tks imposed by the Tariff Act of £922 and continued in the 
act of 1930 was prohibitive during peacetime; thé only imports which entered be- 
fore the war were those duty-free from the Philippines. The large imports in 
1943, 1944 (10.3 million proof gailons), and 1945 (6.2 million proof gallons) were 
Seago all from Cuba. They | were made possible by the reduction in the duty to 
&2.50 per proof gallon ($2 to Cuba) in January 1943, and the unusually high prices 
occasioned by the Cea distilled spirits of ail kinds in the United States. 
Whereas the average foreign value of the smaii quantities imported from the 
eebtie os during 1937-39 was only 15 cents per proof gallon, the foreign volue 
of the total imports was 86 cents per proof gallon in 1943, $1.19 in 1944, and 84 

encus j7 1945, 
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Par. No. 803 
SP ARKLIN G WINES FH R. SA NC 7] EB 
(Champagne and 211 other sparkling wines) 
Stat. import class (1939): 1731.0 


United States production, exports, end imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports tor consumption from— 










Produce 





eer 
Yoar Domestic 
| 


A” . " é { 
exports 2/ Pelsb | FRANCE Argentina | 
jcountries | , 





Quantity (1,000 gallons) 







. © ue pre c 
DST ato 361 3f ew 228 | ¥ | 
1938 —— 317 3/ 483 | 165 3 
1939 ——- 419° | op 560 | 638 3/ 
1943 —— 1,363 14 | 35 or | 








1937 —— 
1938 —— 
1939 —— 
1943 —— 


1/ Tax-paid withdrewals plus tex-free withdrawols for export, or for use in the 
United States, JRL begimring July 1 of the yerr shown. 

ap ae ie withdrawals for export, yeers beginning July 1 of the yoar shorn. 

3/ Less than 5060. 

source: Production and exports from the U. S. Treasury Department; imports 
from official statistics of the a S. Denvartment of Commerce. 
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TLtem United States tariff Proposed 
injerecdal negotiating 
Act ¢ coun try 
ieage be: 
Wie p er £ 
Par. 803. 
Champagne and all other sparkling: 
wines ——————— BO y/ 3 FRANCE 


Ws Reduced to %3 per gallon in the trade agreement with France, effective 
June 1936, and the #3 per gallon rate was bound in the trade agreement with 
Argentina, effective November 1941. 

‘Note.— The duty on the imports of svarkling wines was equivalent to 66 per- 
cent ad valorem in 19 Suan, and to 62 Beene in £943. 


Comment 


"Sparkling wine" is so called becsuse it contains carbon dioxide gas which 
causes the wine to effervesce. The gas is incorporated in the wine by a "secondary 
fermentation," induced by the introduction of sugar and yeest into the basic still 
wine, vie the tightly—corked bottle ("bottle precess") or within a tightly— 
closed tank (bulk process"). The gas may also be added by charging the wine with 
carbon dioxide as in the manufacture of soda water (carbonated wine). Champagne, 
the best-known and most important of the sparkling wines, is 2 white wine produced 
by the bottle process; other famous wines prroduced oy this method are the French 
sparkling Burgundy, and the German sparkling Rhine ond Moselle wines. Under 
United States laws only bottle process sparkling wine may bo labeled "champagne" ; 
bulk—process sparkling wine must be lInbe led "champagne type," "champagne style," 
or "champagne bulk process"; while the third class must be labeled "carbonated 
wine? 
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SPARKLING WINES—Con tinued 


The bottle-—precess wines are traditionally of high quality, as well as high 
.in cost of production and in price. in their production high-grade basic wines 
are used, and the process reauires a large amount of. hand ‘labor and a considerable 
‘neriod of time, as well as great care, skill, and patience. In the production 
of bulk-process wines more and larger—sesle dcrutininernt. and less labor and time, 
are required; production. costs are somewhat lower than with bottle-process wines. 
Carbonated wine is the lowest of.the three classes in production ccst and in 

os PELCC« The sparkling wines which have been imported have consisted principally 
of hottle-process wines, and nearly all of them have consisted of champagne 

some imports from Argentina have been bulk-precess wines. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1897 sparkling wine wa a a es. at an average of 
about 2 2075 per ones and reciprocal commercial agreements were negotiated under 
this act with France, Germany, Italy, and cther coun! nee under the terms cf which 
those countrics wore given rates 25 vercent lower then the full—duty rates. Im 
ports of sparkling wines from 1901 to 1910 averaged nearly a million gallons 
annually. In the acts of 1909 and 1913 the rates on sparkling wine were 20 ver- 
cent higher than the full—duty rates in the act cf 1897, and Curing the rericd 
1911-17 imports avereged about 9 half-million gallons annually. The rate ‘of 

&6 per gallon imposed in the act of 1922 during the prohibition pericd was re- 
tained in the act of 1930 wtil ‘the date of the French agreement, ar 1936. 

In 1934 and 1935, the first 2 years after repeal, imnorts were 392,0 00 and 274,000 
gallons, respectively. © Under the *3 rate imoorts averaged 540,00C ee dur— 
ing the prewar years 1937-39. The average foreien ‘value cf the a ae which 
had been #7.50 per gallon wder the #6 duty, declined under the $3 rate to $5.60 
in 1937 and to $4.50 in 1939. 

It was not wmtil imports were almcst shut off in World War II that domestic 
production equalled imports. In the fiscal year 1939-40 the gross cutput cf 
bottle-process wine in the Uniteda States was approximately dcuble that of the vre- 
ceding year; and in the following war years the eross output of bulk-process wine 
increased fifteenfold. The gross output in the fiscal year 1943-44 was 916,000 
gallons of bottle—process wine, 490,000 gallons of bulk-precess, and 104,000 gal- 
lons of carbonated wines. Most of the domestic cutput is produced in the Finger 
Lakes area of New York and in Celifornin. New York leads in the output of 
"champagne" and of all types of sparkling wines combined, but California produced 
in 1943-44 more than twice 2s much bulk-process wine as a4 d New York. 


Champagne is a luxury product and its consumption, which is associated mostly 
with special or festive occasions, tends to vary with the national per capita in- 
come. In France champagne regia a te cnisan important industry, prewar production 
there amounting to 6 to 8 million gallons annually, of which about 3 million gol 
lons were exported. The United States was second only to the United Kingdom 
as a merket for French sparkling wines, the popularity of which in this country 
was such that they commanded prices from 50 to 75 percent higher than those of 
most domestic bottle-process sparkling wines. | 
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Par. No. 804 
VERMUTH (VERMOUTH) FRANCE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1732.11 and 1732.12 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





' 
H 


Imports tor cons sma oe from—— 














/ Domestic 
PACE | exports yf 


FRANCE | Argentina 
| ee 





! All . Tiel ¥ 
| countries 






ie mea | 2,128 | | 

1938 —— | aab a ee ee ae " 
1939 —- igs | eae 1,922 oh (iy | 760 heii 
1943 | able en atl. ens | i iy 71k 876 





1/ Fiscal years ended June 30 ofthe year shown. 

2/ Less than 500 gellions. 

Source: Production and exports (withdrawals for export) from official sta- 
tistics of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; imports from official statistics | 
of the U. &. Department of Commerce. : ae 











item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating — 
Act..of 1945 | country 
1930 rate | 
Per galion 
Par. 804 
Vermouth, in containers holding 1 ; 
gallon or less — —_——— — “1.25 2/30.625 FRANCE 








Vermouth, in containers holding . 
each more than 1 mie — eg aged 1625 do. 
1/ Trade agreements with France, effective June 1936 and with Argentina, 
effective November 1941. ; “ 
Note.— The average ad valorem equivalent of the duties was 5 percent in 1939 - 
and 33 percent in 1943. In effect these were: the eqaredrent: Ss sat the 0.624 rate, 
as the imports in containers holding more’ than 1 gallon have. been negligible. 





Comments 
Vermouth is a blended still wine of the dessert type, flavored with aromatics 
and usually containing ahane 19 percent alcohol. It is used in the United States 


principally as an ingredient of mixed drinks. Consumption increased sharply 
during the war; it averaged 1.4 million gallons during the calendar years 1937- 
39, was 3 million gallons in 1943, and 3.5 million in 1944. 


Before June 1936 United States production of vermouth was permitted only in 
rectifying plants, subject to a tax on the wine withdraw for vermouth production, 
and a tax on the finished vermouth es wine, plus a rectifying tax of 30 cents per 
proof gallon. Since that time production in wineries has been pe armitted, sub-— 
ject only to the wine tax, and while production by rectifying plants has simowt 
ceased, preduction in wineries’ increased from 165,000 gallons in the fiscal year 
1936-37 to 3.4 million gallons in 1944-45. The increase in domestic production 
was considerably more than the decline in imports. Celifornia produces more 
than one-half of the present domestic output, and New York most of the remainder 
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VERMUTH ( VERMOUTH) -Continued 


Before World War II nearly all of the vermouth consumed in the United States — 
was éither Italian or French, ~both of which have a well-established reputation 
for excellence of quality. During the war the much smaller quantities imported 
came. largely from Argentina, where vermouth was made by branch plants of Italian. 
comp=nies. The retail prices of French and Italian vermouth were 75 to 100 
pol cago cr those of.domestic brands;. and at the present time Argentine 
vermouth is considerably higher in price than the domestic. 


The lower cost of domesti¢ vermouth per mit of alcchol content, relative’ to 
distilled beverages--which is due mostly to the much lower internal revenue taxes-—- 
tends to increase the proportion “of vermouth used in mixed drinks. The supplies of 
mature distilled beverages in the United States will continue to be limited for 
seversl years, and the constumption of vermouth probably will be relatively high 
gowing this period. 


Imports of vermouth will doubtless increase substantially over the low leval 
of 1943,.-even:if there is no decrease in duty. . In fact, _imports. in 1944, when. 
French and hed: vermouths were still unavailable, were 50: percent higher 
than in 1943. otal imports may even be larger than before the ware When 
the high-grade ee of Europe agsin becomes, available it may be expected to | 
resume its dceminent position in imports, although the Argentine product may. hold. 
nart of its wartime United States trade. At the same time domestic vermouths, 
which have been improving in quality, may be expected to retain a much larger 
share of the United States market than they held before the war. 


a9 


‘THe present duty on vermouth in bottles, 424 cents per gallon, is lower than 
the rate on any other class of wine; the rate on table wine in bottles is 75 
cents per gallon, and that on dessert wine, “other than vermouth, remains as fixed 
during prohibition at “1.25 per gallon. 

















Vormuta: United States imports for consumption by size of conta ainer, by 
: principal’ sources,.. 1939 
'Stze of container S ae a wee pole aes F 
. * ps aa ra oh (% 
SE a ‘ values rincipal sources 
One gallon cr less --—- 291,900,453: Italy, 1,lAes33L% (FRANCE, 
: : 4753,370 
Moré than 1 gallon —--—--—_-_____-; 19,400: Italy, $12,860; FRANCE, $6,540 
ae 
a £4 eed ay] 1 


oer Pt eee Se pS Haart i Ly 
pource: Official statistics of the U. S. Depart einen b cor Commerce. 
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TABLE WINE Par. No. 804 
FRANCE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1732.61 and.1732.62 


United States peatuct tion, exports, eorecameationn aa bit 39 and 1943 


‘ 











ooh ppex rts for consumption fron-- 













ey aetln 


ar : es 
— duction 4 teva 
i 







PRANCE fiormany 3/) 3 taly | ‘Chilo 





eae 


Juantity (1, OCS gallo ons) 





1937 bowty641 cab] ee pote hone 3006 | Load wlinrMeing jweIMees at |ulen @ 
1938 BE9Co2ncul hg em 907 £5900 saunas | 281 3 
1939 22,075 able 73028 D5 Tcl! oot 123 ovtlay 4298 5 
1943 PPaB2EL (| 4/ "490 BD wes! Br Ly Le apes Wo 
. 
Value (1,000 Acllers) i am 
LOST eephooirs et MHS oft ONEE3w shor 6970 --|ewv 370) wafnw le, 
1938 avail- nvail- 1,939 | 1,042 | £84, | naeneiz2°3 ..D 
1939 ae ae 2,172 | 1,209 SON eq as 19 
1943") i | Af 825 ; 16 35 | 31 160 





1/ Fiscal year onded June 30 of years shown. en die 

2/ The exports of table and dessert rine togethor amounted in 1942 te. 766 a 
thousand gallons, valued'«t 614 thousand dollers, the highest since repeal of.-: 
probibitioniw—* ; Pi: gageheh Ree a e Ee 

3/ Includes Auetraa’ beginning 1938. un Rae oer. aes t's? 

4/ Includes 99 thousand gslions valued at 135 thousand dollars.free as, an act... 
of internationnl courtesy from FRENCH MOROCCO; also duitinble imports amounting; to. 
57 thousand gallons, valued at 103 thousand dollars fron! Portagads Includes: 
57 thousand galions valued at 106 thousand dollars imported from Argentina,. 
negligible in other years show. 7 i i. 

Source: ‘BEWaiicenen - Wine Institute, Ninth fumual. Wine Industry Survey, Poninaes 
III, November 28, 1945, p-. 53 exports and imports from official Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 4a 





P“iVem  Otsr . ve: United States tariff wi Proposed 
negotiating 
ict of BOREAS Z tow sdrugtcountry: 
1930" ‘rate 





Par. 804 
Still wincs produced from grapes: 
containing not over 14 
percent alcohol by volume: 
In containers holding 1 g-llon 


or less ------~---~-~---~+-+- OLS. Bad AO 5 dota iesh FRANCE 
In containers holding more . eee 
than 1 gallon --~-~-----~~-~ Sle2s gal, $1. 2oeemioviood , x agus dod 


1/ Trade agreements with Frence, effsetive June 1936, and with Argentina, 
effective November 1941. . ( hea! atts : Ghd 

Note.—- The 2d valorem equivalent of the suty on apg imports in 1939; consist 
ing almost oe of wine cutiabic 2t $0.75 per golion, was. 38. percent in 


1939: 
Gpinails 


The tarif f classes here considered ccver still wines produced from grapes, 
except vermouth,’ containing not more then 14 percent alcchol. Such wines ore 
commonly imown as. table wines,. although they are also called "natural," "light, 
and "dry" (nonsweet) wines. In the process of fermentation wine ra rely forms 
more than 14 percent alcohol; the higher alcoholic content of dessert wines, such 
2S port and sherry, results from the addition cf high-proof grape spirits to 
naturaily—fermmted wine. 
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TABLE WINE-Con tinued 


The consumption of wine in the United States has always beon low in com- 
parison with that of the large wine consuming countries of Europe. For the most 
part, table wine falls in the class of luxury preducts in the United States and 
its cénsumption is comparatively sensitive to changes -in -the-level of. consumer 
income and in prices. Since repeal of National Prohibition, the consumption of 
commercicl table wine has been relatively low, even for the United States. Toa 
very large cxtent this condition has resulted from the comparatively high price of 
this wine to the ultimate consumer. Paradoxically, the United States. probably 
produces gocd standard winesas cheaply as any country in the world. The rela- 
tively high cost to consumers results from the fact that virtually all commercial 
wine is sold in bottles, principally bottles holding one-fifth gallon. Before 
the war the. cost of bottles, cases, and the labor of bottling wines was twice as 
great as the cost or price of the wine itself. Throughout most of the country, 
moreover, State and local regulations require wines to be sold in small containers 
and prohibit the reuse of bottles. . Primarily because of the comparatively high 
price to consumers, the large production cf noncommercial wines which developed 
during prohibition continued after repeal until. the shipment of fresh grepes was 
reduced during the war. From 1934 to 1940 the noncommercial production excecded, 
in most years by substantial amounts, commercial production of table wines. 


Imported table wines hsve beon substantially less in volume 2nd have repre- 
sented 2 smaller proportion -of--total consumption since repeal than before, pro- 
hibition. Statistics of imports for the earlier pericd do not:show separately 
the totel imports of table wines (2s distinguished frem dessertwines) , but it is. 
estimated that they cvereaged about 4 million gnllons mnually during 1910-14. 
During 1937-39 they averaged slightly less than 1 million gellons annually. 

The difference in value of imports between the two periods was materially less, 
however, because of the much larger proportion of low- priced wines imported in 
bulk curing the corlier period; in 1910-14 imports approximated 4 million -dellars 
annually whereas in 1937-39 the valuc averaged 2 million doll«rs annuslly. Very 
little table wine has been imported in bulk since repeal. As stated above, the 
retsil sale of bulk wine, both imported and domestic, is sharply restricted. _. 
Moreover, the duty on wine in bulk has continued at the rate imposed during the 
prohibition: period ($1.25 per gallon). The rate on imports in bottles, however, 
was reduced in tho French Trade Agreement, effective June 1935, te 75 cents per 
gullon, which was about the same as the rate on bottled wines before prohibition. 
The effect upon imports of this reduction was cbscured by the unsettled conditions 
of domestic consumption end production which prevniled during the post-repeal years. 


In. California where from two-thirds to three-fourths of all the domestic out- 
put of table wine is produced, soil and climate combine to produce high yields of 
grapes with few crop failures. There the large size of the vineyards permits 
the use of mechanized, lnbor-saving methocs of cultivation. . Characteristically; 

ce winery units sre large and equipped to apply the most improved modern methods 
in the various processcs of production 2nd bottling. : In addition,. large-scale 
efficiont methods of transportation have been developed. Gonsequently, the pro- 
ducers of standard wines in the United States had, hefcre tho. war,- developed a 
strong competitive position 2s compnred with foreign producers who, in general, 
follow older wine-making technigues. shes 


In the production of special quality or fine wines, mess. production methods. 
are not suitable. ‘Special care must be exercised throughout the productive 
processes from sclection of the soil and varictics of grapes to the .ging of. the 
finished product. Production of such wines is necessarily more costly than that 
of stendard wines. As in the production of nll wines, California is the lending 
producer of these of spocinl quelity, but New York ond Ohio are alse important. 
Although total grape production in the United States was so great as to cause a 
sucecssion of surpluses at the time of repeal, fine wine varicties of granes were 
rare. Because of 2 number of factors, moreover, the development of fine wine 
procuction wes much slower than that of total production. At the outbreek of 
World Wer II, a few producers hud developed wines of. special quality and, with - 
imports from the famous regions in Europe cut off, thuy were able to gain accopt- 
ance of their products more rapidly than they might have otherwise. In the 
last year or two there has been a material increase in the plantings of good wine 
varictics of grapes. 
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Tabi + INE-Continued 

At the present time the entire wine industry is in a substantially better 
position to mect foreign competition than it wns before the war. Its products 
have become better knovm to domestic consumers; the industry has enjoyed a number 
of years of large profits during the war and has been able to effect 1 needed 
strengthening of its capital structure; «and the entrance of the Big Four Distillers 
into the production cnd distribution of wines has brought additional large resources 
into 2 substantial segment of the industry. 


As the domestic wine industry became more fully established bocfore the war, 
imports tended more and more to be high-priced, quality wincs, although sporadic 
entries of cistress wines or special imports for sale as loss-leaders continued 
to take full acvantage of the prestige of their fcreigm label. To a large extent 
the latter tyne of imports will be reduced only as domestic consumers become better 
acquainted with wines and more discriminating in their purchases. During the war, 
when imports from France, Germany, ond Italy were cut cff, and the demand in this 
country was great, imports from Chile, Argentine and other sources increased. 

(Sce table below.) As trace resumes more nearly normel conditions, however, the 
old, well known producers cf quality wines may be expected to be the leading sources 
of imports. 

As indicated above, imports of table wine in bulk have been negligible and 
they are likely to continue to be of minor importsnce irrespective of the duty so 
long as it is the almost universal practice of the States to prohibit bulk sales 
at retail. This prohibition necessitates the bottling of wine, the cost of which 
makes the retail price higher than American consumers will pay for the ordinary 
grade of table wine that would be imported in bulk. But even if bulk sales at 
retail were permitted, a maximum reduction in the present duty (from “1.25 to 
$0.625 per gallon) would probebly not result in the importation of any npprecicble 
quantity of wine in bulk because the duty would still be too high to enable forelen 
producers to compete to any great 


} 


t extent in the United States market. 


Value of imports for consumption by size of container, with principel 
sources, 1939 and 1943 





Size of container Principal scurecs 








s .value 3: : 
: : 
One gallon or less: ; : 
1939 ----+---- —-—~ $2,168,911: FRANCE, $1,207,910; oo ee | $500, 360; 
: : Italy, $355,282 
1943 ------------- ¢ 688,520: Chile, $160,111; FRANCE, &116,457; Arfentina, 
: $105,730 


More than 1 gallon: 


1,889: FRANCE, $916; Union of South Africa, 4903 
135,991: FRENCH uoRocca 2/ 134,071; Portugal, $1,920 


1/ Includes Austria. 


2/ Duty-free xs act of international courtesy. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 804 
CHINA 


28 


GINGER WINE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1732.91 and 1732.92 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








ee 


Imports for consumption from-— 










Domestic 
exports 





Production 











All 
countries 








Sweden Denmark 





1937 i lone | Af 3,238 | 2,504 | | 39 
1938 or PO agar e108 685 
1939 egli- | 3,924 | 2,328 | | An) a 
1943 gible gible | 2/ 3,729 | A - | - | 

EE AE SS AT Rs ARR SRF Nir OY so Ree Ree See ae 





i 
1937 None None | Lf 3,499 i 
1938 or or 5,691 
1939 negli- Ae en eee | 12 | 
1943 gible gible” | 276,332. | 23 wie cf “a 
| i { 





; lions valued at 1,004 imported from Poland and Danzig. 
2/ Tie) luGes 3,642 gallons valued at $6,143 imported from Mexico. 
z st 








rd 5 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Item United States tariff Proposed 

negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. &O4 V/ Per gallon 

Still wine, including ginger wine 
or ginger cordial—----—-~--~-----—-- #4.,25 w.25 CHINA 


l/ Other than rice wine or sake, and still wines (including vermouth) produced 
from grapes. 


Note.-— The ad share ahora of the duty hae varied considerably; it was 
Li3 percent in 1937, 75 ent in 1938, 95 percent in 1939, and 74 percent in 1943, 
Comment 


Tae wine included in this classification consists mostly of ginger wine. 
inger wine is made by adding brandy to ginger beer, a fermented, effer- 
vescent bevsrege compounded of sugar, yeast, ginger, snd water. Ginger cordial, 
properiy so called, would not be plvagifiahle in this group, as it would contain 
more than 24 percent of alcohol, and hence be dutiable as spirits. 


co 


> my 229) 
re nov separ= 


In 1944 


Imports, which averaged 3,500 gallons during 1937-41 (imports we 
ately Meanl Pied prior to June 15, 1936), fell to 525 gallons in 1942. 
they anounted to 1,054 gallons. 


iS i 


There is no commercial production of ginger wine in the United States. 
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Par. No. 805 
29 UNITED KINGDOM 
MALT LIQUORS 
(Beer, stout, ale, etc., (1) in bottles, (2) in other containers) 


Stat. import classes (1939); 177.80, 177.82 


United States production, exports, and sis ton 1937-39 and 1943 












_. Imports for consumption from-— 
‘on tales “| Nether- | UNITED 


| countries jlands | KINGDOM 


Quantity (1,000 barrels of 31 gallons) 


Domestic | 
exports: 








’ ey “7 
Hire Germany2/ 

















1937 56,221 | a ici 83. 7 26 
Hess LabbixSbeciohan i92 68 7 19 
1939 | 53,190 23 | pu 6h 8 15 
1943 LED Som | | _ 
1937 gesonl riche: eB QL 2,157 406 508 
DORR YouG, fae 166 91,730. | = 359 386 
1939 hilo "aan 4 Aho | 47 1,658 391 322 287 259 
1943 1,586 3,558 | 660. 


‘ 





a Total withdrawals, tax-paid and tax-free, calender years. _ 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

3/ Includes 16 thousand barrels,valued at 278 thousand dollars,free as an act of 
international courtesy, principally from Canada, also dutiable imports amounting . 
to 59 thousand barrels, valued at 1,892 thousand dollars, were imported from... - 
Mexico and 27 thousand barrels, valued at 607 thousand dollars, from Canada. : 

Source: Production from Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau of Internel Revere, U.- S,:.: 
Treasury Department; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S.: 
Department of Commerce. ' 


Item United States tariff — Proposed | 
negotiating 
Per gallon Per barrel country 


Roo ole "Git *—howror ©1975 
1930 rate 1930 rate 











Par. 805 
Ale, porter, stout, Vy 
boone ee oe — $1.00 Wgo.25 gm1.00 $7.75 UNITED KINGDOM 
t/ Rate reduced to 50 cents per gallon ($15. 50 per barrel) under section 336 of» 
‘the Tariff Act of 1930, effective February 1935, and to 25 cents per gallon ($7. 19 
per barrel) in trade agreement with Mexico, effective January’ 1943. 
Note,— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty has no significance by reason of ~ 
the fact that imported malt liquors are not subject to the internal revenue tax; 
see text. | 


Comment 


The United States is the world's largest producer. of fermented malt liquors. 
In this country the industry.is on'a large scale and is highly- mechanized, During™ 
the calendar years 1937-39 United: States production (withdrawals) averaged some=~ - 
Wheat less than.55 million barrels (of 31 gallons) annually. During the war, 
despite many restrictions and regulations, production increased, and in 1945 was 
82 million barrels, much the largest quantity ever produced. Production centers — 
in @8reas of large population. . New York is the lergest. and Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, the second and third producing’ States; these three States producé ~ 
nearly 40 percent of the United. States total: Other large producing States sre 
Ohio, Missouri, California, Tilinois, New Jersey, and Michigan. 
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MALT LIQUORS-Continued 


For he most part beer production and aistet bition is a loca Viz zed industry. 
Peer is bulky, and the casts of bottles, bottling, and delivery are high relative 
to the pen of manufacturing. (more than 60 percent of. the beer marketed is sold in 


bottles). Many breweries have their own marketing and delivery service; only a 
saeeiew of-the-larger- producing concerns: have -a nation-wide dis stribution. 


Gorm: ! Bb raduahioncl imiorte.of maLt..LLduors. aave a heen 
y Seeks En — ae prewar years they constituted about one-fifth of 

1 percent of the con sunption., ‘At that time imports consisted largely ie. alii 
“t8es, includin: re known brands oF ale, porter, and stout from Hire’ and the 


United Kinedom and vell-known bran of. beer rom Germany, Czechoslovekia, dnd the 


iO. 
1 
BLO 


2 


Netherlands. All the puparred 4 malt beverages from the ccuntries mentioned com-— 
monded consid erably higher a ig in the United States than even the highest grades 
ol domestic beer. There were in the prewar period very mill imperts of ordinary- 


wo da esptes, BT ar A Ae 57145 SES gate anni rape 
type beér from Janan, Mexico, and Canadz. 


~ 


"Waring and since the war the imports of beer Pave Bean mibh larger then in 

the prewar years. eh Ae. in 1944 were 259 »000 b barrels and in 1945 they were 

303 ,»V0O0 barrels. Even sc, they amounted to less than one-hali of 1 p percent of the 
otal consumption of the country. These imports have come chiefly from Mexico and 

ae and have consisted chiefly of ordinary-type beer.. .The imports from Mexico 

‘Have ugnaally been consumed close to the border; reeaine small, they comprise 4 

Significant proportion of the consumption in that area. 


Se Tenino: oe a 


‘United States exports of beer have always been very small... In the immediate 
prewar period they were on the average equal to about cne-tnird cf the imports, in 
quantity, but about rast. in vaiue. During the war exports increased consid- 

erably but were still much s1 ek, than imports. Prewer exports went largely to 
the: Philippine Islands and th e Canal Zone, with smailer quantities to numerous 
other destinations. 


Unlike sepsie tilied liquors, imported beer is not sub to the internal revenue 
tax, and whatever protection is afforded to domestic pre ers by the. duty is to be 
measured by the aiffer ence between the duty and the inte: nal revenue tax. The fol- 
ne table compares the internal revenue tax and the duty in effect at the end of 

ar since the repeal of prohibition, during which a change occurred in either the 
ae or the duty. <§ 


ject 
oduc 


4 fa @ 


g 








Ae Of 3 Cents per gallon 
December's: .'. : Interne] a ere OLS ye ate a LA ee ee : Margin of 
3 . 


Duty * 


1 so. th sg. revenue tax. «protection “3 reveme tax : protection 
4934 --~--: 31.00 : 5 00 s%. 9926500 7 LOOMS Laer : S35. 
1935, ----=:. 15.50 3 5.00 ao POT5OS CyesShGer 16.1 : eer, 
LILO Mmm wame se 155508 os 6.00 : OM0 Serer asor. 19.4 : 30.6 
946 ----- i, reg 3 7.00 : 8.50 : mS 2Aee : 27-4 
1943 -----: 7.75 : 7.00 : Pag bs : 25% AA : Bak 
L944 ----—-3 = 775 - &.00 : 2!) i a ve It ; -.8 





The’. present* duty, yoo ieeagh agreement oe Mexico, is one-half that fixed 
under: section 336, and one-fourth 6f the rate provided by the Tariff Act of 1930, 
whkeh, however, was fixed during the prohibition per riod . and had therefore little 
significanee. The present raté is somewhat .ess th an the internel revenue tax, so 
that the protection to’the dome fetus brewers is ne 2gative. Under present law .the 
internal revemme tax is to be reduced to $7 per ‘barrel 6 months after the termina— 
tion of thé war is officially proclaimed (not yet proclaimed, Hovember, 2946) . the 
present. duty would exceed that rate of tax by 15, cents per barrel. 


“ ene: i 


ah 


Value of United 


Type of contain 


Beer, etc., in bottles: 


1943 ------~-~ a 


Beer in other containers 
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MALT LIGUORS-Continued 














States ee for consumption by class of conteiner 
and principal sources, 1939 and 1943 
: Total ; p paatk 
ipal sources 
’ ea Fie ay nimed pe source 
~---—; $1,369,481 ; ¢, 373; YITED KINGDOM, $286,626: 
1,369,481 : Eire, $391,373; UNITED KINGDOM, $286 
; : Netherlands, $224,279. 
——--—-; 3,557,563 : Mexico, $1,891,131; Canada, $884,888; 
; : Eire, $659,816 
: : ry : al ; hy : ap) ree Sic REGS. Clas 
——a—— 2 288,562 3 Germany 77 $164, 821; Netherlands, $97,974 
-----: S45 : Mexico, $845 
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32 Par. No. 805 
MALT PRODUCTS (OTHER THAN MALT LIQUORS) UNITED KINCDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 177.71, 177.73, 177.79, 177.83, 177.89 


United States production, exports, and imports,. 1937-39 and 1943... 







-Domestic 
export S 


-: 


cin 
f T THT) 

Germany 2/ UNITED 
i srammacer daw _KTicpo} Biya 





j ceeleeris 


countries 
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1937 , 
1938 oe Sveti avail— 
a7 able 3/ able 4/ 
BED! wes 
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1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

a Quantity of malt extract, solid or condensed, converted from pounds at 11 
pounds to the gallon. 

3/ Small, but much larger than imports; see text. 

4/ Probably negligible. 











Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
nerotia ting 
Act of L925 coun try 
1930 rate 
Par. 805 
Fluid malt extracts --------- $1 gal. OL. Bal. UNITED KINGDOM 
Malt extract, solid or 
condensed: —---m = ———— 60% ad 60% ad do. 
val. val. 


Note.— The duty on the very small imports in 1939 of "fluid malt extracts for 
use in baking, manufacturing, etc." was equivalent to $3 percent ad oe the 
duty on imports in 1939 of fluid malt extract for cther uses was equivalent to 
31 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


This: classific: alt, malt sirup, mait extract, and con- 
densed malt extrac different concentrations of malt extract, a 
product cbtained by the maceration and Been pree of malt, usually barley malt, 
followed by filtration and concentratiorx These ie Gi are used in baking and 
in the preparation of miscellaneous Food Nie medicinal products, as well as in 
brewing. They are produced to only a limited extent in the United States but 
production greatly excecds imports. Em 29395. 50 milton pounds of malt extract, 
velued at 3 million dollars, was used in United States bakerics. 


Imports of the commodities here under consideration have been negligible. 


aA 
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MALT PRODUCTS (OTHER THAN MALT LIQUORS) -Continued 


Malt products other than malt liquors:: United States imports for 
consumption,. by kind, with principal-sources, 1939 











a Kind | : Value . Principal source 
Fluid malt extract, etc., for baking, etc. -:, $36 : Sweden, ‘36 
Fluid malt. extract, etc. for other . : Sere oy mca tenant satya 
purposes -~------~-—--~—-— wre eee : 35 : Gormany, ay % 35° 
Condensed malt extract, for baking, ete. ---: - : 
Condensed malt extract, for other pur- > : : 
POSCS +------~---- - : - $ 


ee te ee 











1/ Includes Austria. | 
..-- §ouree; Official statistics-of the U. -S. Department of Commerce. 


34 Par. No. 806(a) 
and 806(b) 
CITRUS FRUIT JUICES, FOR BEVERAGE PURPOSES UNITED KINGDOM 
(Br.W Indie na 
NETHERLANDS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 17°77 .00=177.29 


United States production, exports, and imports, 193'7-39 and 1943 














Imports 2/ for poneoieon. from-- 














j ' Pi 
Year Production | WOO EESS ALL | BRITISH Ww. |’ UNITED: NETHER 
. |,exports. 2 ie | 


INDIES 3/ KINGDOM LANDS 





: countries 






Quantity (1,000 gallons) 








% ’ ’ 
pee ONE URE Bean eaA__Y aigetoate nteom om. 
By 33 | 26 5 | x 
ROBE cscs 2,952 - 33 29 9 | 0 
ing sae wines 1 N 
Ty =a Se se ee boty: 





Value (1,000 doliars) 









ae.8 
1937 = 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 a ee fi ¢ pees ! 
1938 ee ' 5 —_—. 0 
ee aoe” Be Sti . 5 
1939 ---=| 9¥884 hed T totaal cen N 
. 2/ 58 12 : fe z 


ml 





Lf Statistics represent all fruit juices: citrus juices are believed to account 
for the blk of United States exports of such juices. 

2/ Mostly unconcentrated lime juice containing less than one-half perce ent alcohol. 

3/ Other than Bermuda, Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad, and Tobago. 

4/ Includes 4,814 thousand gallons valued at 13,537 thousand dollars exported 
under lend~lease.’ 

5/ Includes 52 thousand gallons valued at 39 Sn ousend dollars imported from iexico. 

Source: Production from the U. 5. Department of Agriculture and Western Canner 
end Packer, Yearbook numbers; exports snd imports from official statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 

Act of L945 country 
1930. at 
Cents per gallon of 


LENS Per £2ji30Nn OL _. 


equiv. unconcentrated juice 











Ky 


(40) 





805 (b) 
Citrus fruit juices, concentrat ted, 
fit for beverage purposes: 





TaN ee ee aa athe 710 ye Mes UNITED KINGDOM 
Dre E IS Cig a ce et i, 4 af 35 do. 
siete tt a ee ae |) 70) do. 
806 (a) : | 
Citrus fruit juices, unconcentrated, Cents _ 
not specially provided for: 
Containing less than one-half 
percent alcohol: Sar 
Naranjilla -~-------~-—~--~-~~-- 70 1/2/ 35 doe 
Se eI Cree ae oa ee 710 _ Af 36 dO. 
Containing priee Halee. percent. or 
more alcohol he enc tententh (oe 3/ 7G As. 


ay Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective te aes 15939) 

of rade agreement with Ecuador, effective October 1938. hy 

3/ The alcohol content is dutiable at $5 per proof gallon additional, and is 
reported under class 1800.0, parsgraph 807. 

Note.-— The duty on the total imports of all citrus fruit juices (unconcentrated 
lime juice containing less than one-half percent of alcohol made up the bulk of the 
total) was equivalent to 118 percent ad valorem in 1939 and to 59 percent in 1943. 
For the ad valorem equivalent of the duties on the several kinds of juices sec 
table at end of digest. 
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CITRUS FRUIT JUICES, FOR BEVERAGE PURPOSES-Continued 
Comment 


The imports under consideration include concentrated and unconcentrated citrus 
fruit juices. Imports of the unconcentrated juices are subdivided into two grouns, 
"containing less than one-half percent alcohol," and."containing one-half percent 
_or more alcohol." Apparently, however, the iicorted juices rarely contain alcohol 
with the exception of 39 gallons” of lime juice imported from. France in 1935, no Aube 
rus juices containing alcohol have been reported. Citrus fruit juices are generally 
consumed straight as a. breakfast or soda-fountain drink, as well as in large quan- 
tities as flavors for soft drinks and a large number of other products. 


' The manufacturé of citrus fruit -juices-is now one.of the more important United 

States food industries. A substantial part of the United States output cf citrus 
fruits is markéeted“in-the form of juice, which-is not only nonperishable but re- 
quires much less space for transportation aid storage than the fruit itself. Some 
fruit not suitable for marketing as such may be utilized for juice as a means of 
salvage. The total United States production, which had been increasing fairly 
rapidly during the immediate prewar years, rose sharply during the war. The 
1923-44 output of approximately 162 million gallons (single strength basis) was 
more than three times as much as the prewar average. This great increase in pro- 
duction represented, in substantial part, the output of orange and lemon concen- 
trates for*the account of ‘the Pike most of whose purchases were for export, 

largely to the, United Kingdom. ‘The output of single-strength juices increased 
ereatly also. © The™ production of grapefruit juice normally has been nearly double 
that of orange juice, except in 1944-45 when the total production of about 179 
‘million’ gallons was'made up of about 75 miliion gallons of grapefruit juice, about 
76 million gallons of orange, about r million. lemon, and about 27 million gallons 
of orange-grapefruit blend. 


Of single-strength juices the principal producing centers are: Grapefruit, 
Florida and Texas; orange, Florida and California; orange-grapefruit blend, 
Florida; and lemon, California, ._ In the production of citrus concentrates, 
“California is the principal State and Florida second. 


Gipeeen with domestic production or with exports, imports of citrus juices 
have been very small. The-.exports have consisted mostly of the concentrates; 
imports of concentrates have been negligible. Normally unconcentrated lime juice 
has been the only item imported to any substantial extent. (The comparatively 
large imports of orange juice--valued at $3'7,000--in 1943 from Mexico represented 
an abnormal situation. ) The United States production of limes is quite small. 

he imports of lime juice ranged from $9,000 to $40,000 per year during the period 
1931 to 1944, and came from the British West Indies and the United os those 
from the United Kingdom originating in the British West Indies, 


The duties on grapefruit, orange,and lemon juices, which have not been. re-_ 
duced, are high, and the imports hitherto have been insignificant. 


The duty on unconcentratedad lime juice, the principal factor in imports, was 
reduced by 50 percent in the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective 
January 1, 1939, but the imports did not increase in 1939 and 1940. That fact 
may have béen due in part to war conditions, and it is possible that in the post- 
“ar period the imports at the reduced rate may be greater than they would be if 
the rate of the 1930 act were still in effect. 
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CITRUS FRUIT JUICES, FOR BEVERAGE PURPOSES-Continued 


Citrus juices: United States imports for consumption, by classes 
and principal sources, 1939 and 1943 


:Ad valorem: Total ;: 
: ivalent: value ;: 
AeKy «) * a Pee ee - of ; Principal sources of imports 


“SSS ra duty .. :imports: . 
tei nS Te ge Eee il Maa oe A A Ae RL 





: Percent : : 
£959 : : : 
Citrus fruit juices, concen- : . 
trated: ; : 
Naranjilla, fit for beverage : : : 
purposes =—-~——~~-~~~..---.. : 79 : $32 : Ecuador, #32 
Citrus fruit juices, uncon- : : : 
centrated: : ‘ 
Containing less than one-half: ; 
percent alcohoi: é : : 
Neaveniiiia Sutee, nsGcied a2 79 : 408 2 Ecuador, $408 
Lemon juice ---------~-~--- -: 62 =. #07 : UNITED! KINGDOM, $86 ; Italy, $21 
eas ht: ee a re ee ea : 8,521: BRIT.W. INDIES,1/ $6,510 
: : - UNITED KINGDOWw, $1,476 
Other -—---~--~-------~~---- - Li : 23 : UNITED KINGDOM, $23 
1943 : ‘ : 
Citrus fruit juices, concen- : 
trated: ; : : 
Leto $WiGe 22a aot v7 i pyhes & Mexico, Ga,i23 
Lime juice ----~-----~---~----- : 104 : 489 : TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO, $420 
Citrus fruit juices, uncon- : : : 
centrated: : 


Containing less than one-half: 


percent alcohol: : : : 
Lemon juice ~----~~--~-~~~—~ hs aaeys : 7 < teelvs, S76 
Lame quies 26-44-44 : 86 $16,307 : BRIT.W. INDIES,1/ $12,404 
Orange: juice: <----6-——.--- f 238,843 : Mexico, $36,843 
Other -------~------~-------— : 30 : 2,496 : Cuba, $2 1,60 


1/ Other than Bermuda, Barbados, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 806(a2) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
37 NETHERLANDS 
CHERRY JUICE, PRUNE JUICH, PRUNE WINE, AND OPHER NONCITRUS 
FRUIT HUICES, AND FRUIT SERUPS, N.S.P.F. 


Stat. import classes (1939): 177.30-177.31 


United States production, exports, and imports, in-specified yeors, 1937-45 





































= A Imports for consumption from-- 
Pro= Domestic ere: 
3 Shs duction | exports | Ali NETHER- hire UNTTED France 


KINGDOM 









countries | LAanbs 


—-- 














| gal 5) 
ie (a 
LOT etteen | 8, 624, 2,196 181 525 1,438 
1938 ——-} _ Not sass: 9,181 2,158 1,029 2.423 1,029 
Ved cece |, UE Tk | bit 12,629 25553 Ay A493 757 1,148 
oa] teaee. Pais Sle! SET Bay 7g -| 17,996 -| 10 |. 225 
1943 -~--- 25 coal etapa nal 5 mee 46,097 -- 33 
i, ee text) 3/ 18,473 a 7 A3d, | ea | i. 
1945 a ae oy } 3 "ear o| = Lj9L2 | 2 = 
| , 
| | | | | | 
; | 
or Nan perth earn oe : | : 
Value (dollars) 
ry gene | | 56,908] 42,395 635 | 2,535 3,528 
Nosg css ac tnt a 550731 3%, 383 So betle bnge-as 1,814 
1990 Bex eer eet Not l ol, 26 35,929 | 11,376 6,861 1,950 
TOAD S2ee=| cavadl= ju avatle~ 16:814;190 | - -| 54,834 101 70 
1943 DERE) HELO able / 43,164 endtio| 20, 808 - 12d, 
1944 ————— , : aes 873 - } 28,346 uy 
1945 se | | 03,269 -| 8,638 | 12 
| r | | F 
{ 
| | I: 








1/ Includes 2,164,556 gallons valued et $754,461 imported duty-free from the 
Philippine Islands. 

2/ Includes 9,940 gallons valued at $13,911 imported from Canada ond $,662 gal- 
lons valued at $6,766 from Cubs, duty less 20 percent. 











3/ Includes the following imports es Cuba, duty less 20 percent; 38,817 gallons 
valued at $187,175 in 1944, end 5,675 gallons valued at $50,654 in 1945. 
Source: Official statistics of the e. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item - United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 806 - Cents ner gallon 
Cherry juice, prune juice, /prune . 
Wine, and other fruit juices. and. siruos, 
_NaSepef.s 
Containing less fon 1/2 Gercermt.) ‘ 
cP: weeenener eres Al hae) palim shags UNITED KINGDOM, 
NETHERLANDS 


Containing 1/2 percent or more ‘ - | . 
aleohol ---~-- nnn gee CORN e Hhhe THERLANDS 

lf Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January S40: 

af The alcohol. content is dutiable at s $5 per proof gutilon < additional, and is 
reported under class 1800.0 (par. 807). | 

Note.- The duty on the imports under the 35-cent per folion rate in 1939 was 
equivalent to 9 percent ad valorem. The duty on the imports under’ the 70-cent per 
gallon rate in 1939 was equivalent to 13 percent ad valorem. 
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CHERRY JUICE, PRUNE JUICE, PRUNE WINE, AND OTHER NONCITRUS FRUIT JUICES, 
AND FRUIT ape le NSB F.-Continued 
ee ear 
Comnent 
gra cig 


ron 


This classification, 'cherry:juice;iprune’juice,i prune winc, and other fruit 
juices..and. sirups,.n.s.p.f..," cawersall.classes..cf.fruit juices except citrus 
and grape products.:.: -(In‘ the: United States the term "fruit; sirup" is” ceneraily 

“ Yesetved for fruit juicés to which has been atided 50 poreent or more of cane 
sugar, and which contain at least ; 33-1/3 ‘percent of pure fruit juice, Juices to 
which less than 50 percent of cane sugar has been. added are.lmowm as.'sweetened 
cere. Imports of these products are classified in two groups, those contain- 
.-bng Less. ‘than, 42 percent aleohol, and ‘thos e .containing 1/2 percent or more of 
alcohol. “ 


The commercial production in the United Sta bes 5 fof trait: juices and sirups i 


n- 
cluded in this group, which now ¢ ‘oatly excee eds ee begun about 1925. Apple 
juice, or sweet cider, usually sold in gelion jugs, came on the market: first, but 


the commercial nacleine of flash-pasteurized apple juice cid not Sieln until 1937, 
Pineapple juice, now by far the most important in the group, began to become im- 
portent in the early 1930's. The production of prune es berry and cherry 
juices, and certain pulpy fruit juices usually called nectears--from apricots, 
peaches, pears, plums, prunes, and nectarines develope wake somewhat later. The pro- 
duction cf some of these srticles, p particulerly prune mnd apple juice, increased 
greatly during World War II. i 


Statistics of domestic production of these commodibies are somewhat frag- 
mentary, and probably are incomplete. No data are available upon  Waeripibns ss ase 
of fruit sirups and sweet fruit juices. The United States Depa artment o 
Agriculture has estimated the annual production of pine:pple juice, prune: juice, 
apple juice, and fruit "nectars! 1935-39, to total about 9 million cases or 
(allowing 3.3 gallons to the case) approximately 30 million gollons-—-about 24 
million gallons of pineapple juice, about 1.5 million gellons each of prune and 
apple juice, and about 2.5 million gallons of "nectars." The corresponding 
ficures for 1943 are 12 million cases, or roughly 40 million gallons--about 27 
-‘millicn gallons of pineapple juice, ahout 6 million sellons of prime juice, about 
5-5 million: gallons of apple juice, and about 1 million gollons of nectars. 


Practically a all of the domestic pineapple juice is produced in Hawoii, learsely 
from ports of pinospples- which are not saleblé as canned fruit. Gumed or bottled sancle 
juice normally is produced principally in New York, the Pacific northwest, West 
Virginia, Ohic, and certain Rocky Mowmtain States. The berry juices are preserved 
principally in the Pacific northwest and Cclifornia; cherry juice principally in 
Wisconsin; and the nectars and prune juice principally in California and Oregon. 


Imports of ee containing less than 1/2 Percelts of alcohol have usually 
_ averaged around ‘:: 20,000 annually, but have veried from as high a s $759,000 in 
1941 to as low 2s 3,500 in.1942. In 1944 -they were valued at 190,000, and in 
1945 at $52,000. Wheréas bcfcore World War II the imports of this class: cme 
largely Peer the United Kingdom ond the Netherl: nds y tne very high imports in 
1941 came almost entirely from the Philippines (free of duty), while the high im- 
ports in 1944 and 1945 came slmost exclusively from Cube. 


Imports of the juices containing 1/2 percent or more of alechol have usually 
been somewhat more important, as mensured by tot.l value, than imports of the 
_-nonaleohol group, and they have not fluctuated so widely from one year to snother. 
They have usuelly ranged from $30,000 to $40,000 annually, the extreme range dur- 

ing the 15-year period 1931-45 being from 66, 000 in i940 to $56,000 in 1941 
During World War II Eire supnaer ted the qoenerieeas as the principal source. 


The kind or quatre of the duporten as indicated by unit velues, varies 
greatly between countries. .ond,from year to yeor. Usually the imports which 
.contain.less. than; 1/2. percent alcohol, have been the lower in unit value. The 
prewar foreign value,of this class ranged from about 3 to 4 dollars per galion. 
The average prewar foreign value of the imports which contained 1/2 percent or 
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CHERRY JUICE, PRUNE JUICE, PRUNE WINE, AND OTHER NONCITRUS FRUIT JUICES, 
AND FRUIT SCRUPSN.S.P.F.-Continued 


more of alcohol declined from 514 per gallon in 1937 to $5 per gallon in 1939; 
the imports from the Netherlands were valued much higher than those from other 
countries. The imports in 1942 and 1943 from Hire, practically the only source 
in those years, were valued at only approximately (33.50 per gallon. 


The quantity of alcohol contained in these products is not reported separntely, 
but with the alcohol content of other fruit products importec under other tariff 
paragraphs, (see report on per. 807). 


Value of United States imports for consumption, by classes and principal 
sources, 1939 and 1943 














Class : ine ; ___ Principal sources 
Cherry juice, etc., containing : : 
less than 1/2 percent alcohol: : : 
1939 ----------------------— maa —2 20,448: NETHESLANDS, $8,394; UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, $6,861 
1943 ---------- wae weem—-: 21,928: Canada, 313,607; Cuba, $6,'766 
Cherry juice, etc., containing : : 
1/2 percent or more alcchol: : ; 
1939 ------~~-------—------------- : 40,928: NETHERLANDS, $27,535; Hire, 
: : $11,376 
1943 ------------------ ~---------— : 21,236: Hire, $20,808 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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: 4,0 Par. No. 806(a) 
GRAPE JUICE, GRAPE SIRUP, AND SIMILAR UNITED KINGDOM 
GRAPE PRODUCTS 
Stat. import classes (1939): 177.44-177.45 


United States production, exnorts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








| ” oOo ° 
Imports for consumption from-- 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Domestic 

















ALL 
countries 


a 


“2 rc / 
Preduction Rumania lcermany L/ 
| 


exnorts 














Quantity (gallons) 






























Toe an Late hes ROSLNL a. LARN tale 
1937 -- Not dds é: 26 ~ 
1938 -- avail~ 3h8 - 26 5 
1939 -- able 207 100 28 . 
1943 —- |(see text) eS 4 : sd mn | Bi 
Value (dollars) , 
; 4 j ae - 

1937 — Fai id | Teed fave! ‘Gp ypretrgy Bv 

gmt 3 aa teh easmdlicays| ows gD velmniier, re | Dt jawed Sante 
SPesttart able i able k Ate ' ry ee mkt: 

1943 — ‘doers | becaanrgeae Paw: - | ~ 


' 
. 


yy, Includes Austria beginning 1938. ) 

2/ In 1939 exports of fruit juices nbher than pinenonple, crepnge, ond grapefruit: 
(vrobably mostly grane juice). amounted to 407 thousand enlloris valued at 374 
thousan3 dollars. .* 

3/ Includes 20 gallons, valued at #16, imported from Mexico. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

















Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
£ct of 1345 country 
193i rate 
Cents per’ enlion 





Par. 806(a) 
Grane juice, grape sirup, 7nd other simi- 
lar products of the grape: 
Containing or canable of vro- 
ducing less than 1 percent 





alcohol ae 7) 70 UNITED KINGDOM, 
Containing or capable of pro- 
aE 1 percent or mere of cy 


peticahe Je Ty) L/ 70 do. 





af The aiheohol contained therein or that can be produced therefrom is dutiable 
at $5 per vroof gallon additional, and is reported in class 1800. 0; pax. B07. 
Note.— The duty on tctal seats was equivalent to 26 percent ad valorem in 


1939. 


Comment 


Imports of "grane juice, grape sirup, snd cocncnlenill rape products" are provided 
for under two classifications, those containing, or esvable of pre ‘ducing, less 
than 1 percent alechol, and these containing, or caneble of croducing, more than 
1 pereent alcohol. fines two classifications were set up in the Tariff Act of 
i922 and continued in the act cf 1930. The wmiaue provision of assessing a 
duty on a nroduct on the bssis of the potential quantity of enother product ed 
can be produced from it was apparently inserted for the purpose of prohibitin 
the importation of grape products for making wine during national erica 
Tn any event, the result has been that imports Haye been practically excluded. 
In 1931, Sonus with a total foreigm value of %3,097 were reported. The largest 
imports in eny year since 1931 were in 1944, when they amounted to $562. The duty, 
70 cents per gallon plus $5 vér proof gallon on the aleohol which "can be pro- 
tuced" from the products, is apnarently prohibitive. The potential alcohol con- 
tent, by weight, of grape products is aporoximately one-half (48.6 percent) of 


AL 


GRAPE JUICE, GRAPE SIRUP; AND “SIMILAR -** 
GRAPE PRODUC 7S—Continued _ “J 


” diet 


mt eR Te Soh 


wee : at te eee we “- era 


the sugar content, calculated on the basis of invert sugar (Treasury Decisicn 

§255 376 - Cons eten te, the potential "proof" of a grape product would. be Approxi=. ¥ 
mately the same as the percentage of invert sugar contained; snd a gallon of grape 
sirup containing 50 percent of invert sugar would be aitiable at 70° cents, eal 
approximately $2.50 (one-half of the duty ona _ 100-proof gallon) on account of its 
poe oe aleonel “content, or | 03-20. ‘Sir bes pCO 


In the United States the commercial production of srape juice devel oped 
earlier than that of any other fruit-juice. The production of single~-strength 
juice increased from about’7 million gallons in 1937-38 to"an6ut Il “iTlidniin 
1939-40, and this latter level of production was hain tained, with the exception Qf 
a slight drop in 1942-43, until 1944-45, when the output was only about 6 million © 
gallons. Data on the production of concentrated ‘grape must (for the use’ of wineric) 
and of grape sirup are not available. ete 7: 


Concord grapes are the principal variety used for grape juice. . New Yoric: and. 
Ohio are the outstanding States in the production of commercial juice... Grape: | 
sirup is produced in these States, 2zlsc, and concentrated must-for the use of!" 
wineries is produced in Georgia and Californie. 


em a ee Nee hee eh ses 


Per. No. 807 
42 FRANCE 


ALCOHOL CONTENT OF PREPARED FRUITS 


Stat. import class (1939); 1800.0 


United States production, exports, and imrorts, 193’7-39 and 1943 


| : | Import#/for consumption from-- 


Production atelier 
. ‘ports j | " je ether- 
| expo t | All | Wire | Trance Net 


ountries; i lands 










Year 


Q 












Quantity (proof gallons)- 
1937} Not | 550 | cof wen jy 199 | 
1639 | SV | vette | te | ae | ger | oe 
1943 | able 2/' able es) 1.923 | 1,910 | 422 | ms 





1/ Value not reported separately but included with the value of the fruit 
2/ Believed to be negligible, if any. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 





Ttem Unites States tariff Proposed 
| negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
ee rate 
ane proof gallon ona alcoholic 


nts ont in 1 addstion 








Par. 807 
Berries and fruits of all kinds, 
prepared or preserved in any 
manner, contzining one-half 
of 1 vercent or more of 


alcohol: 
lal b RAN j E 
Product of Cuba -~-------- re Hd, 1/%2 50 FRANCE 
Other than Cuban product --------- 5 0 


l/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective Senmtember 1934. 
oO 3 mr 


Par. 807 provides a duty on the alcohol content of prepared or preserved 
fruits in addition to the duty on the fruits as such, irresrective of the para- 
graph under which the fruit enters. In the Tariff Act of 1922 the ¢5 additional 
duty on the alcohol content of prepared fruits or berries was assessed only on the 
alcohol content of those containing 5 percent or more of alcohol. In the Tariff 
Act of 1913 the corresponding rete was 2.50 on only the alcohol in excess of 10 
percent. 


The alcohol rerorted in classification No. 1800.0 represents the alcohol con- 
tent of fruits the imports of which are re seuhed uncer several paravraphs of sched- 
ule 7 as well as under raragrarh 806. In 1935 and a ee mt years imrorts of 
such alcohol have been reported in quantity only. The quantities rerorted have 
been small, the highest of record being 6,105 proof gallons in 1941. 


There is no record of any domestic production of prepared fruits containing 
one-half percent or more alcohol, but such rfroduction is believed to be negligible. 


TH is believed that most of the imported fruit croducts containing alcohol have 
such a small proportion of ahaha. as to make its extraction or seraration imprac- 
ticable, In any event, there appears to be no need for a higher duty on spirits 

this form, i.¢., combined with fruit products, than on distillcd beverages im- 
ported as such, The $5 rate is double the presens trade agreement rates on 
istilled beverages of non-Cuban origin. The $2.50 per proof gallon rate on the 
alcohol content of Cuban fruits is 50 cents higher than the rate on distilled 
beverages imrorted as such from Cuba. 
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Par. No. 808 


Ad UNITED KINGDOM 


SOFT DRINKS 


Stat, imrort classes (1939): 1750.0 and 177.60 


United Stetes production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for. consumption from-- | 


ALL : UNITED “* Denmark — | plein & 8 49 
‘countries KINGDOM ne dom ap pres ig ay: 





Year 





exports 






Production 4/ | Tea oney, 
{ 


Quantity (1,000 gallons) © 


1 ; j 
1037 Gell qelBLA LOG wwes0m.” joven 2 mt 13 Panes: | 
1938 ‘=- col C61 143 128 ; ao? 1 7! 
To3iesst S724 194, | 90 | 101 | 51 47 | 
1943 --| 1,160,703 124 ! 3/6 | i f " ! 





Value (1,000 4 





1937 | 278 5616 176 | 125 AQ , ie seth 
1938 -=| IAG ABI wi BL G5 ay 5 i a 
1939 --j 361,691 70 .yplabyia oy sedan e157 ach 45 
1943 --| — 58C 15 351 De” Cae Oi | oh ey 

V/ Estimztes from the trace; Cee ee we bottled goods only. The sodla- 
fountuin trade is estimated at 25 percent aiditional,. — . | 

a Classified as "Other ae {incluies solawater, ginger ole, sparkling 
water, quinine tonic, and other beverages). Does not include exports of "sirurs 


and flavors for beverages," the value of which appees between about 1 million and 
4.5 million dollars annually during the 6- ee ir period 1939-44. 
3/ Inclules 4. thousand gallons valued at 4 thousand dollars imported from 
Mexico, ani 2 thousand gallons valuec at 1 ees dollars importe’ from Canada. 
Source: Estimate] production from Association of American Bottlers of Curbon- 
ated Beverages, Washington, D. 6.3; exports and imcorts from official stitistics 
of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. | : 








her -¢ eeUHit ed Bboter, tamit ie! « tytn hopnovosed: 
a siti emer i |. ego e tine: ' 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Gerits. cer callon 


Par. 808 
Ginger ale, ginger beer, lemonade, 
sola water, and similar beverages, 
containing no alechol, anda bever- 


ages containing less saree one-half ~ Te eee eet ae eer jt 
of 1 per colitum ‘of alcohol, x e 
wack eaeh tetany Seine eee A re nner TED KLNGDON 


1l/ Treje agreement with the United Kingiom, effective January 1939. 
Note.- The 10 cent rate of jiuty.on totel full~cuty imports in 1939 was equive lent 
to 10 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


—T. 


The estin ted consumrtion Sell it: irinis in the United St:.tes at the present 


time is more than.a billion’ gallo his 3 is dovole the consumetion in 1937. 

Nearly sll of these beverages are weep oe lhc end virtuelly none of them contain 
© ? cs 

any «leohol. The so-calied kola drinks make up from two-thir’s to thrce-fourths 


of the total, orenge drinks about 6 percont, lemon-lime drinks about 5 rercent, 
root beer about 4 Rear es) ginger «le (including that used in mixing “rinks) about 
4, cercent, ond grare drinks about 3 percent. 


Ads 
SOFT DRINKS--Continued 


The United Stztes soft drink industry is composel.of A comparatively few 
companies, some of which are large, which supply the pesie sirups’ or concentrates, 
and thousands of licensed local, indereniently-ownes bottlers and soda fountains 
thoughout the lend. Approximately 80 percent of the sirtip is sold for use in 
nakine botticc: beverages end~-20-percent: for-mixing~ anc. distensing -at -sods fountains.: 
The bottlers oottle and: < feliver the products within their closely defined terri- 
tories, to the more then e million local ais stributors-—drug stores,. grocery stores, 
delicatessens, lunch rooms, gasoline. stations, etc. Both the troduction of the 
sirurs- end. the- mixing-eand.packaging. of..the-beverages..are characterized by -the 
genernl use of automatic MAG Oe» 


- Peer eee Se a ae et - ee eee re ee ee ee 


Comrared with domestic profuction, ba have been very small. They have 
consisted mostly of srecialkties, which have been sold at substantially higher rfrices 
than domestic soft drinks. The imports of "ginger alc or ginger beer" were mostly 
ginger beer, known as "stone ginger" because it.is packed.in a "stone" jar or bot- 
tle. -~fhis-is-a -populsr drink -in- Fngtend- and -some-of -the British Commonwealth 
nations. It is a fermented product, and ordinarily contains = small amount-—up 
to ebout-ts5 porceirt--of -aicohol, of which ‘the: exeess mii aun geo must be 
removed if the croduct is to be exporte: to the Unitcd States uncer the soft-drink 
duty . Some high-grade ginger ale was also imported before the war, which, like 
the ginger beer, came mostly from the United hedon.. 


After 1936-the-imports: of - "Lemonade; - sode--water,~ctes” came-mos tly - froner a a 
Denmark and the United Kingdom. An analysis cof ports made in 1934 showed that 
practically oll of the imports from Denmark consiste’ of a special kind Of perme tae 
melt, beverage, anc entered. the Puerto Rico Customs District. Anot ther import anal 
ysis made in 1937 indic ited ‘that the principal items imported under this clas sifica 
tion were "soda water" and "Indian quinine water." 


soft drinks, as such, “re not well adapted to ene we shipments, since 

the weight of the bottles is high relative. to the value of the rroduct. As the 
domestic industry is organized for the shipment of the coneontrete, with local 
bott tling and delivery, and rrovision for the return of the empty bottles for re-- 
filling, marketing costs are considerably Lower oh domestic than on imported prod- 
nets. Only high-priced specialties can bear the much higher transportation and 

marketing costs to which the imported goods sre subject. The demand for such 
high-priced specialties in this country is limites. ; 


Value of United States imro rts for consumy tion, by kinds, 
with princifal pike ‘19 29 ‘i : 











Kind : Total value ° Principal sources 
3 ; 
Ginger ale or gingerbeer containing : mai 
less than sce iale of 1 rercent bys : 
alcohol ~-—-—-—-————--—--~----~---~-~ ~---: $14,392 : UNITED KINGDOM, $14,392 
Lemonade, soda water, and similar : : 
beverages contcining less than cne- ; : 
half of 1 percent alcohol -—-~----—--—- : 92,251 : Denmark, $45,369; 
‘ : UNITED KINGDOM, $42,975 
Source: Official stutistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


45 
MINERSL WATERS |. - Par. No. 8509 
FRANCE 
Stat. import class (1939): 1760.0 


Uriited Stites production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


et Imports for consumrtion from—- 
Year aia x 


: 9 
‘xports | ae * FRANCE Germany 2/ Italy United 
t | countrie Kingdom 


Quantity (1,000 gallons) 
499 231 | 91 


















1937 Not 510) 16 
1938 © evail- 92 ] 182 6 
1999 able 98 233 7) 
1943 | (see text 20 - - 





1,000 dollars 


1937 Not Ate 324 187° 90 | 20 he 
1938 avail~ 7h 215 119 70 10 6 
1939 able 2 me, 136 10 






(see text) 





ay Includes Austria beginning 1938. ah Principally from Mexico. 
Source: Officiel statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 
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Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Adt.uot 1945 country 


1930 ate 


Cents per gallon 
Par. 809 


All mineral waters and all imitations 

of natural mineré 1 waters, and all 

artificial mineral waters not sre+ 

eclally rrovidced for ------~---—-—--- 10 LO FRANCE 
Note.- The cuty on total imrorts in 1939 was eouivalent to 15 percent ad valorem, 


Comment 


The consunrtion of mineral waters in the United Steatcs has been on the de- 

cline for several decades; popular faith in the benoficial effects of the so- 
called medicinal waters has atrarently decreased, and the use of table waters 

has declined because of the great improvement in the purity of public watcr sup- 
plies and the increasing use of other beverages such as milk, coffee, fruit and 
vegetable juices, end soft drinks. Formerly the consumption of mineral water in 
this country was substantial. During the first 15 ycars of the present century 
imports amounted to « milion Jollars or more annually, end as late as the first 
half of the 1920's the sales of domestic waters acrroximated 5 million dollars 
annually, not including the quantities used ‘in soft drinks and furnished to guests 
of notels, resorts, and sanitariums. Most of the eee consisted of medicinal 
waters, and most of the domestic outrut of table waters 


Although no stutistics are avilable, estimates from trade sources indicete © 
that domestic croduction and salcs have continued to decline since about 1926. 
Imports amountec to a million gallons valued at a half-millicn dollars in 1929 but 
steadily declincd thereafter, even before the war substantially closed the foreign 
sources of surply. Jnited An tieg exports which were 256,000 gallons valued 2t 
¢192,000 in 1926, amounted in 1944 to 2,500 gallons, valued at $1,700. 
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